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CHRONICLE 


Root Amendment Fails in Senate.— Without « ven the 
formality of a roll call, the Root amendment to the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement was defeated in the Senate 
by an overwhelming vote. The proportion of strength 
seemed to be about four to one. The principal reason 
for omitting the roll call at what appeared to be an im- 
portant crisis in the progress of the bill through the 
Senate seems to be that the advocates of the amendment 
found their numbers so small that they were not anxious 
to reveal their weakness. The elimination of the Root 
amendment, relating to the paper and pulp clause, leaves 
the agreement in precisely the shape in which it was 
received from the House. The way is now open for 
the presentation of such changes as are proposed by 
Senators. These will take precedence in the order of 
their presentation. Nearly thirty are already on the 
Vice-President’s table, awaiting consideration. 


Alaska Coal Claims Rejected.—The Cunningham 
coal land claims, through which it was alleged the Mor- 
gan-Guggenheim Syndicate planned to extend its vast 
interests in Alaska, were disallowed by the Department 
of the Interior. Fred Dennett, Commissioner of the 
Land Office, rendered the decision, which was approved 
by Secretary Walter L. Fisher, Mr. Ballinger’s successor. 
As the law provides that the finding of the Department 
of the Interior shall be final as to the facts, there is no 
opportunity for appeal to the Supreme Court. The Cun- 
ningham claims brought about the Ballinger-Pinchot in- 
vestigation by Congress, the removal of Chief For- 
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ester Gifford Pinchot by President Taft, and the dis- 
missal of Louis R. Glavis, a chief of field division in the 
Land Office. Pinchot and Glavis were removed for in- 
subordination in attacking Richard A. Ballinger, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whom they charged with being fa- 
vorably disposed to the claims. On hearing the present 
decision, Mr. Ballinger expressed the firm belief that 
“there is no evidence that a court of justice would hold 
sufficient to warrant the denial of the patents. In other 
words, the decision of the Commissioner is political, and 
not judicial.” Mr. Pinchot hails the decision as a per- 
sonal vindication and as foreshadowing the cancellation 
of other fraudulent claims in Alaska. 


Steel Companies Indicted.—Indictments against nine 
steel corporations, two of them direct subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation, were returned by the 
Federal grand jury. There were eighty-three men named 
in the indictments, officers of the alleged illegal pools 
and combinations and of the various steel wire producing 
companies that entered the agreements. The defendants 
were charged with entering into an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. On this point the indictment said: ‘That all 
the times mentioned in this indictment the aforesaid 
corporations produced at their various factories in the 
aggregate 95 per cent. of the entire amount of ; 
steel wire product . . . consumed in the United 
States” and “that because said corporations have been 
and in fact now are separate and distinct from each 
other, their said interstate business, trade and commerce 
should have been and should now be conducted by each 
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of them on a competitive basis, and would have been and 
would be so conducted but for the unlawful combination 
and conspiracy by and among the aforesaid individuals.” 

New Naturalization Rules—The Department of 
Commerce and Labor promulgated new rules, based on 
the naturalization law of June 29, 1906. Hereafter ap- 
plicants for citizenship will be required to produce cer- 
tificates of landing in this country before final papers 
shall be issued to them. 
be furnished only by aliens who arrived here since 1906, 
require them to give the date, place and manner of their 
arrival in the United States. With the declarations of 
intention of such petitioners must be attached their peti- 
tions for naturalization. The blank, which each appli- 
cant for naturalization must fill out, insists on his saying 
where his wife was born and when, how many children, 
and name, date of birth of each, and where they now live, 
the applicant’s height at the time of arrival and color 
of the eyes at the same time. The whole process looks 
like a premium on bachelorhood. 


Montauk Ship Terminal Site.—]. Bruce Ismay, Presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile Company, which 
controls five big steamship lines, including the White 
Star, owner of the steamships Olympic and Titanic, has 
been inspecting the Montauk water front, with a view to 
building piers there to accommodate giant vessels of the 
Olympic class. Less than four months ago Mr. Ismay 
declared himself in favor of Montauk Point as a trans- 
atlantic steamship terminal. At that time announce- 
ment was made by the Long Island Railroad that land 
necessary for the improvement had been acquired. 
“Since the Government has given us permission to dock 
the big ships in the Chelsea district, we are not in a 
hurry to complete any plans for Montauk,” said an of- 
ficial of the White Star line. ‘The visit of Mr. Ismay 
was natural, since the subject of docking ships at Mon- 
tauk has been widely discussed of late. What plans, if 
any, were formed will be made public later.” 


Mexico.—The first attempt of the government to 
parcel out large estates among small holders is to be 
made in the territory of Lower California, the most bar- 
ren, treeless and waterless part of the country. A 
servile war threatens in Yucatan, where the peons have 
attacked several plantations and destroyed buildings and 
crops. There are loud complaints in the public press 
against some officials of the Diaz régime who remain in 
office and also against some of the provisional appoint- 
investigation, the Chinese 








ments.——After a careful 
chargé d'affaires fixes at three hundred and three the 
number of inoffensive Chinamen who were butchered 
by the Maderist troops at Torreon. A large money in- 
demnity will be demanded. For the first time in over 
thirty years a religious procession was held in Mexico. 
Fifteen thousand people in the city of Zapotlan, where 
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seismic disturbances have recently done great damage, 
organized a procession in which the statues of the Saints 
were publicly borne, while the faithful sung hymns and 
recited prayers. The outward and public manifestation 
of religion is “unconstitutional” in Mexico, but the ter- 
ror inspired by the frequent shocks of the earthquake 
silenced for the time all political scruples. Several 
presidential “booms” have been launched and many mani- 
festoes have been issued. It has been remarked that 
Genera! Diaz entered French jurisdiction on June 19, 
the anniversary of the shooting of Maximilian, whom the 
French had tried to set up as Emperor of Mexico. Diaz 
granted an interview, in which he expressed grave doubts 
about the ability of Madero to master the situation. 








Canada.—\r. Borden’s tour in the West is a great 
success from one point of view. All those opposed to 
reciprocity give him an enthusiastic hearing; but the 
farmers whom he set out t6 convert are not converted. 
Mr. Rodolphe Lemieux stated at a Liberal meeting that 
he thought the idea of a general election would be aban- 
doned. Mr. Borden had brought out so clearly the sense 
of the country that it would be unnecessary. This is, 
probably, only a bit of political persiflage. There is a 
persistent rumor that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will introduce 
cloture into parliament. One would suppose that so 
practical a politician would think twice or three times 
before doing such a thing. A part of the wharf at 
King Edward’s Park, near Montreal, gave way under 
the weight of a crowd. None was killed, but some fifty 
were injured more or less seriously. A few months 
ago extraordinary gold discoveries were reported from 
Steamboat Mountain, near Hope, B. C. It now seems 
probable that the quartz ledge was salted, as a few inches 
below the surface it is almost worthless. The “discov- 
erers,” on the other hand, who made some profit out of 
the “discovery,” have disappeared. The parish church 
of St. Jean Baptiste, one of the finest in Montreal, was 
set on fire by lightning and utterly destroyed. 














Great Britain.—The seamen’s strike, far from being 
dead, is gathering force. The dockers have joined them 
to fight for the recognition of the unions. This paralyzes 
the shipping trade, as it prevents the discharge of car- 
goes, and so owners are not able to send out ships 
manned with landsmen, as they have been doing. The 
reports of arrangements with the companies circulated 
in the last week of June were exaggerated. Such ar- 
rangements were either for the moment, as is the case of 
the coronation review, or for a round voyage. Rioting 
has occurred in Liverpool, London and Hull. The 
Lords are debating the Parliament Bill and making many 
amendments which the Government will reject. Of these 
the chief excludes from its provisions any measure af- 
fecting the prerogatives of the Crown, the succession to 
the throne, or Home Rule in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and provides for a referendum in questions 
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on which the country has not expressed its mind. The 
failure of the Birkbeck Bank was taken advantage of 
by the Unionists to attack Lloyd George. The bank 
failed on account of the depreciation of its securities, of 
consols especially, and this the Unionists attributed to the 
financial measures of the Government. Lloyd George 
pointed out that the fall in consols came from the Boer 
War. The Unionists replied that they had begun to re- 
cover before the present Government came in, and that 
since its advent British securities have been falling, while 
all others have risen. This made Lloyd George angry, 
but it did not prove the Unionists’ case. There are a 
number of causes at work besides the Lloyd George 
finance to depreciate British stock. The plague has 
appeared again among the rats of the London docks, this 
time at Wapping, two miles higher up the river than it 
People are asking what has happened to 
the Poet Laureate’s coronation ode. Mr. Austin, it 
seems, wrote one, but it has not appeared. Some say 
that the King and Queen did not think it up to the com- 
paratively low standard of official laureate poetry, and 
ordered it to be suppressed. 








was before. 


Ireland.—The All-Red-Route, which is to connect 
Australia with Canada via Galway or Blacksod Bay, was 
approved by the Imperial Conference, but a motion that 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
should finance the scheme in equitable proportions was 
opposed by Mr. Fisher of Australia. No action was 
taken to select the Irish terminal or expedite the project. 
Still further opposition has developed to the State 
Insurance Bill. The Irish railroad companies, several 
large business concerns and nearly all the friendly so- 
cieties have insurance schemes of their own, and a tabu- 
lated list shows that the contributions are smaller and 
the benefits greater than those contemplated by Lloyd 
George, the administration of which would be much 
more costly. Moreover, as compared with the workings 
of similar societies in England, while the individual bene- 
fits are much alike the aggregate is much less in Ireland, 
where the population is seven-tenths agricultural, and 
less exposed to sickness than English workers, four-fifths 
of whom live in towns. The attention of the Irish Party 
had been called to these matters by representative bodies, 
but the resolution of the Irish Bishops, meeting at 
Maynooth, May 20, is the weightiest condemnation of the 
measure. Having shown that its provisions, “designed 
for the wounded members of a wealthy and powerful in- 
dustrial system,” would be a burden on the agriculture 
and struggling industries of Ireland, they request the 
Chancellor “not to extend the Bill to Ireland, and to set 
aside the State contribution necessary for financing this 
scheme to the credit of Ireland, either for an Insur- 
ance scheme specially designed for the needs of this 
country, or for some other purpose that may be deemed 
more beneficial to the general welfare of our population; 
and we ask the Irish Party to urge this policy in parlia- 








ment.” The Bishops sent their congratulations to the 
King and Queen on their coronation, and received an 
appreciative acknowledgement from the King. 


Portugal.—The European governments having 
“national” churches in Portugal have protested to the 
Lisbon authorities against the application to them of the 
provisions of the detestable “Separation Law” imposed 
by the Braga cabinet, which became effective on July 1. 
The flags of the respective countries will be raised over 
the churches and admission will be denied to the Portu- 
guese officials. Even the French and Russian repre- 
sentatives have joined in the protest. The Foreign Min- 
ister, Machado, has indicated that the Government will 
acquiesce in the position taken by these protesting na- 
tionalities. Hints that Portugal is willing to dispose 
of its colony of Macao “for a consideration” have led 
Chinese merchants to subscribe a handsome amount to: 
secure its return to China and to keep it from falling 
into the hands of any European power. 





Italy.— Returns for the five days ending June 26 show 
97 cases of cholera in Naples and its environs, 92 cases 
at Palermo, and 49 elsewhere. 


Belgium.—The new Ministry represents Young Bel- 
gium. The Premier has just turned fifty, anu five of 
his associates are under that age. One of them is a 
Louvain professor, an intimate friend of Schollaert, and 
had prepared the School Bill for presentation to the 
House. After twenty-two sessions, lasting more than 
a month, the arguments for and against the Princess 
Louise’s suit for her father’s African estate were con- 
cluded. Some time is expected to elapse before the de- 
cision is given. 





France.—On June 28 M. Caillaux formed a new Cabi- 
net, the principal members of which are Cruppi, Depart- 
ment of Justice; de Selves, Foreign Affairs; Klotz, Fi- 
nance; Messemy, War; Delcassé, Marine, and Steeg, In- 
struction. They are about equally divided on the ques- 
tion which may soon play havoc with French politics, 
namely, Proportional Representation in the method of 
voting. The plan of decreeing what districts should 
be considered champagne districts has been abandoned. 
It is considered fortunate that the change of front should 
have been made when Monis was sick. It was professedly 
his policy. Of course, now that he is out of office it mat- 
ters little. On June 15 the Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 262 to 150, expressed confidence in the Govern- 
ment to enforce the new Workmen’s Pension Law, but 
added the words, “with prudence and firmness.” 

The Government has taken measures to repair the 
devastation committed by the Shereefian troops during 
the raid on Lemta, May 21. Stolen children have been 
restored to their families and orders given to repress 
in the future all such excesses. One June 16 a debate 
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took place in the Chambers relative to the French policy 
in Morocco. Jaurés, as usual, arraigned it and Deschanel 
defended, admitting that there was a secret treaty be- 
tween France and Spain. The desire for permanent oc- 
cupation was disclaimed. A vote of confidence was ac- 
corded of 434 votes to 77. On June 29 the Bishop of 
Nimes was fined one franc for flying the papal flag on 
the occasion of the Joan of Arc celebrations. Apparently 
the authorities did not hold it to be a great offense. A 
boy who shouted “Long live the Pope” while the court 
was in session was put in jail for a day—probably for 





contempt of court. 


Germany.—The German press finds another evidence 
of developing sentiment in favor of Germany on the 
part of Englishmen in the cordial greetings showered 
upon the German Crown Prince during his visit-to Lon- 
don for the coronation ceremonies. He was undoubtedly 
the most popular of all royal visitors, and the acclama- 
tions he received from the people everywhere must have 
convinced him, as his father was convinced when the 
l:mperor recently visited London, that British aversion 
to Germany was not so black as was frequently painted. 


——The American Chamber of Commerce's farewell | 


«linner in honor of Ambassador Hill at the Hotel Adlon, 


on the eve of the Ambassador’s departure for America, | 


assumed proportions far beyond the organizers’ expecta- 
It proved to be one of the most notable functions 
Two Imperial Cab- 


tions. 
of the kind ever held in Germany. 
inet Ministers, four Prussian Cabinet Ministers, the 
“hief Master of Ceremonies at the [Emperor's Court 
were present, together with a distinguished company of 
«nen prominent in official, commercial and academic life. 
——America overshadowed everything at Kiel during 
the regatta week. The Emperor’s great war port to all 
intents and purposes had passed into American posses- 
sion, since the Stars and Stripes dominated the perspec- 
tive in all directions. Afloat, the four American battie- 
ships were the cynosure of all eyes, and American sailors 
held undisputed sway in the streets. The decisive vic- 
tories of the American sonder class racing yachts over 
their German rivals made the transatlantic conquest of 
Kiel complete. From the Emperor down, every one was 
unremitting in his efforts to make the Americans thor- 
oughly at home during the visit of the fleet to German 
waters. The one marring note in the general wel- 
come was found in the ill-natured criticism of the Amer- 
icans which appeared in the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung, a 
newspaper noted for its anti-American spirit. Count 
von Reventlow, the incorrigible anti-American naval 
critic, was responsible for its hostile paragraphs. The 
official program of the fifty-eighth general Congress of 
the Catholics of Germany has made its appearance. The 
sessions will be held this year in Mainz ( Mayence) dur- 
ing the second week of August. There will be the usual 








reception tendered to the delegates on Saturday, August | 


5; on Sunday morning solemn services will be held in 
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the different churches of the city, a grand parade of 
Catholic organizations takes place in the afternoon, and 
at night a mass meeting of the citizens of Mainz will 
welcome the Congress. Monday, after Solemn Mass in 
the Cathedral, the sectional and public meetings of the 
association will begin, to continue until Thursday, Au- 
gust 10, on which day, with a festive banquet and a final 
mass-meeting, open to all, the sessions of the Congress 
will come to an end. 


Austria-Hungary.—The hope expressed before the 
recent parliamentary elections throughout Austria, that 
their outcome would be such as to insure a definite meas- 
ure of quiet and of opportunity for needed legislative 
action in the kingdom, appears to have gone glimmering. 
The Christian-Socialists announce their purpose to play 
an independent role in the incoming parliament, and in 
all future debates to hold themselves not bound to stand 
by the Government. Such a policy will undoubtedly add 
to the harassment of Premier von Bienerth, who 
hitherto has been able to rely on the assistance of that 
party in difficulties he met with. Von Bienerth, in con- 
sequence of this determination of the Christian-Social- 
ists, held a long conference with the Emperor concern- 
ing his future action before his Majesty left the Villa 
Hermes for his summer home in Ischl. It is openly 
affirmed by the well-informed that the Premier will pre- 
sent shortly his resignation and that of the entire cabinet. 
——Count Franz von Thun and Hohenstein, in recog- 
nition of his signal success in the high offices he has 
filled, has been specially honored by the Emperor, who 
recently created him a Prince of the Empire. Count von 
Thun at present is Governor-General of Bohemia. 


Spain.—The general assemblies of the International 
Eucharistic Congress were held in the Church of San 
Francisco el Grande, where there were four discourses 
daily, two by Spaniards and two by foreigners. Among 
the foreign speakers were Archbishop Riordan of San 
Francisco, Archbishop Bruchési of Montreal, Bishop 
Montes de Oca y Obregon of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
and Bishop Leite de Vasconcellos, the fugitive Bishop of 
Beja, Portugal. Conferences for ladies were delivered 
in the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel by three 
Spanish bishops, who spoke on “The Holy Eucharist and 
Christian Mothers,” “The Holy Eucharist and Christian 
Maidens,” and “The Holy Eucharist and Christian Girls.” 
Conferences of a more general nature were also delivered 
daily in the cathedral church by other Spanish bishops. 
The procession of the Blessed Sacrament on June 29 was 
the most imposing manifestation ever witnessed in 
Madrid, and included picturesque features which could 
be found only in a country Catholic for ages. Only 
seventy-two bishops, however, took part in it, being 
about half the number of those who formed part of the 
procession in Montreal last year. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica’’ 


After a long delay, the second half of the new 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” has at last reached us, and 
with a curiosity that will be easily understood we 
turned instinctively to the article “Jesuits” ;—the 
animus of which had been previously called to our at- 
tention. 


It covers ten and half large, double-columned, closely- | 


printed pages, and requires more than an hour in its 
perusal. After reading it two or three times we closed 
the book with amazement, not at the calumnies with 
which the article teems and to which custom has made us 
callous, but at the lack of good judgment, of accurate 
scholarship, of common information, and business tact 
which it reveals in those who are responsible for the 
publication. 

It ought to be supposed that the subscribers to this 
costly Encyclopedia have a right to expect in the dis- 
cussion of all the questions presented an absolute or 
quasi-absolute freedom from partisan bias, a sincere and 
genuine presentation of all the results of the most 
modern research, a positive exclusion of all second- 
hand and discredited matter, and a scrupulous ad- 
herence to historical truth. In the article now under 
consideration all these essential conditions are wofully 
lacking. 

In the first place encyclopedias of any pretence take 
especial pride in the perfection and completeness of their 
bibliographies. It is a stamp of scholarship and a 
guarantee of the thoroughness and reliability of the 
article, which is supposed to be an extract and a digest 
of all that has been said or written on the subject. The 
bibliography annexed to the article on the “Jesuits,” is 
not only deplorably meagre, but hopelessly antiquated, 
Thus, for instance, only three works of the present cen- 
tury are quoted; one of them apparently for no reason 
whatever, viz.: “The History of the Jesuits of North 
America,” in three volumes, by Thomas Hughes, S.]., 
for, as far as we are able to see, the Encyclopedia article 
makes no mention of the founding of Lord Baltimore’s 
colony in Maryland, or of the preceding troubles of the 
Jesuits in England, which were considered important 
enough for a monumental work, but evidently not for 
a compiler of the Encyclopedia. Again, the nine 
words, “laboring amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of 
North America” form the sum total of all the infor- 
mation vouchsafed us about the great missions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though we are re- 
ferred to the seventy-three volumes of Thwaites’ edition 
of the “Jesuit Relations.” Moreover, had the author 
or editor even glanced at these books he might have 
seen that besides the Huron and Iroquois missions, which 
were very brief in point of time and very restricted in 
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their territorial limits, the Jesuit missions with the 
Algonquins extended from Newfoundland to Alaska, 
and are still continued ; he would have found that most of 
the ethnological, religious, linguistic and geographical 
knowledge we have of aboriginal North America 
comes from those “Jesuit Relations”; and possibly with- 
out much research the sluggish reader would have met 
with a certain inconspicuous Marquette, but as English- 
men, up. to the Civil War, are said to have imagined 
that the Mississippi was the dividing line between the 
North and South, the value of the epoch-making dis- 
covery of the great river never entered this slow 
foreigner’s mind. In the same way there is no reference 
whatever to the gigantic labors of the Jesuits in Mexico; 
or is Mexico not considered to be in North America ? 

Nor is there in this bibliography any mention of the 
“Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu,’ nor of the 
“Monumenta Pzdagogica,” nor is there any reference 
to the great and learned works of Duhr, Tacchi-Venturi, 
Fouqueray and Kroes, which are mines of information 
on the history of the Society in Spain, Germany, Italy 
and France, and although we are told of the “Historia 
Societatis Jesu’ by Orlandini, which bears the very re- 
mote imprint of 1620, is very difficult to obtain, and 
covers a very restricted period, there is apparently no 
knowledge of the classic work of Jouvency, nor is 
Sacchini mentioned, nor Polanco. The “Bibliotheque 
des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus,” by De Backer, 
not “Backer,” as the Encyclopedia has it, is mentioned, 
but it is simply shocking to find no reference to 
Sommervogel, who is the continuator of De Backer, and 
who has left us a most scholarly and splendid work 
which is brought down to our own times, and for which 
De Backer’s, notable though it be, was only a prepara- 
tion, 

In brief, the bibliography is absolutely worthless, not 
only for a scholar, but even for the average reader. On 
the other hand it is quite in keeping with the character 
of the writers who were chosen for the article. 

The editor who ‘selected them must have been the 
Englishman who said: 


“IT know a Jesuit by his look, 
Half cunning and half piety; 
D’Israeli, Gladstone and our cook, 
All belong to the Society.” 


Indeed, a wag, writing to the New York Evening Post, 
informs us that before 1880, when a search for a suit- 
able scribe for the Jesuit article was instituted, some- 
one started on a hunt for Cardinal Newman, but the 
great man had no time. Then he thought of Manning, 
who, of course, declined, and finally knowing no other 
“Jesuit” he gave the work to Littledale. 

Littledale, as everyone knows, was an Anglican minis- 
ter, notorious not only for his antagonism to the Jesuits, 
but also to the Catholic Church. He gladly addressed 
himself to the task, and forthwith informed the world 
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that “the Jesuits controlled the policy of Spain”; that 
“it was a matter of common knowledge that they kindled 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870"; that “Pope 
Julius II dispensed the Father General from his vow of 
poverty,” though that warrior Pope expired eight years 
before Ignatius sought the solitude of Manresa, and had 
as yet no idea of a Society of Jesus; again, that “the 
Jesuits from the beginning never obeyed the Pope”; that 
“in their moral teaching they can attenuate and even de- 
fend any kind of sin’; and, finally, not to be too prolix 
in this list of absurdities, that, prior to the Vatican 
Council, “they had filled up all the sees of Latin 
Christendom with bishops of their own selection.” 

It is true that only the last mentioned charge appears 
in the present edition, and it is a fortunate concession 
for Littledale’s suffering victims; ior if “there are no 
great intellects among the Jesuits,” and if they are only 
a set of “respectable mediocrities,” they can point with 
pride to this feat which makes a dozen Franco-Prus- 
sian wars pale into insignificance alongside of it. We 
doubt, however, if the 1,000 prelates who sat in the 
Vatican Council would accept that explanation of their 
promotion in the prelacy; and we feel certain that 
Cardinal Manning, who was one of the great figures 
in that Assembly would resent it, at least if it is true, as 
the Encyclopedia assures us, that he considered the sup- 
pression of the Society in 1773 to be the work of God, 
and was sure that another 1773 was coming. 

The wonder is that a writer who can be guilty of 
such absurdities should, after twenty years, be sum- 
moned from the dead as a witness to anything at all. 
But on the other hand it is not surprising when we see 
that the Rev. Ethelred Taunton, who is also dead and 
buried, should be made his yoke-fellow in ploughing 
ver this old field, to sow again these poisonous weeds. 
Had the careless editors of the Encyclopedia con- 
sulted Usher’s “Reconstruction of the English Church,” 
they would have found Taunton described as an author 
who mak 
research, but has not gone very far and has added little, 


considerable parade of the amount -of his 
anything, to what we knew before. As a whole, his 
book on “The History of the Jesuits in England’ is un- 
ritical and prejudiced.” 

This is the kind of an authority the Encyclopedia ap- 
peals to for information. That is bad enough, but in the 


st of authors Taunton is actually described as a 


‘Jesuit. Possibly it is one of the punishments the 
\lmighty has meted out to him for his misuse of the 
pen while on earth. But he never did half the harm to 
he Jesuits by his ill-natured assaults as he has to the 
Encyclopedia by being mistaken for an “S.J.”; for 
ilthough there are some people who will believe any- 
hing an encyclopedia tells them more firmly than a 
Catholic believes the Pope, there are others who are not 
so meek and who will be moved to inquire how, if the 
editor of this publication is so lamentably ignorant of 


the personality and antecedents of his contributors, he 











can vouch for the reliability of what newspaper men 
very properly call the stuff that comes into the office. 
The offense is aggravated when we are invited to listen 
to the voices of two discredited dead men, one of whom 
departed this life twenty, the other four years ago, 
joined with an unknown third person to whom the ulti- 
mate revision of the proofs was entrusted. Thus we 
must be satisfied with a posthumous and prejudiced and 
partly anonymous account of a great Order, about which 
many important books have been written since the de- 
mise of the original calumniators, and with which ap- 
parently the unknown reviser is unacquainted. The 
subscribers to the Encyclopedia assuredly deserve better 
treatment. 

With regard to the labelling of Taunton as a Jesuit 
it is in order to remark that, not only is this a blunder 
of which the compilers of the Encyclopedia should be 
heartily ashamed, but that they have rendered themselves 
guilty—unconsciously, no doubt—of a grievous wrong 
done to a great organization and its friends. Even if 
this error is corrected in subsequent editions, tens of 
thousands will have read these calumnies and will have 
believed them, seeing that they are vouched for by one 
who is declared by his sponsors to be a member of the 


Order. Nor can they help asking themselves what kind 


of a Religious Order it is that will permit one of its, 


own members to assail and revile it. We trust that the 
other articles of the Encyclopedia are not on such a 
low level as the one on the Jesuits. In the series just 
brought into us we see one—we have not had time to 
look at the others—which speaks of “the worship of 
Mary,” “the superstitions connected with popular be- 
liefs concerning relics and indulgences” which Leo 
XIII “did nothing to correct,” etc. We pass all that by 
for the present. It will suffice to say that many of these 
errors were pointed out to the managers of the En- 
cyclopedia at their New York office when the matter 
was still in page proof and could have been corrected. 
Evidently it was not thought worth while to pay any 
attention to the protest. On the other hand it was some- 
what puzzling as a psychological problem that, in spite 
of all this, the managers had the courage—or was it a 
lack of appreciation of the proprieties—to ask for the 
privilege of advertising in the columns of AMERICA. 
They were twice refused and seemed surprised at the 
rebuff. Possibly we shall have something more to say 
later on with regard to other blunders of the “En- 
THe Eprror. 





cyclopedia Britannica.” 


Universal Peace ; 


On the twentieth day of September, in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy, Victor Emmanuel took violent 
possession of the City of Rome. He incorporated into 
his “Kingdom of Italy” what still remained of the Papal 
States. He was saluted “King of all Italy” by the anti- 
Christian conspiracy. He fixed his court in the Quirinal 
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palace, which had just been renewed for the use of Pope 
Pius IX. Pius 1X was told that he would be allowed, as 
a residence, the Vatican palace, adjoining the Church 
of St. Peter. It was all done without provocation, and 
Victor Emmanuel has gone into history with the title 
of the ‘Robber King.” 

Kleven years before, in 1859, Napoleon III had taken 
Lombardy from Austria and had handed it over to 
Victor Emmanuel in exchange for Nice and Savoy. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was Prince of the ancient house of Savoy 
and King of Sardinia. He wished to have the title of 
King of Italy. In the following year, 1860, he seized a 
great part of the Papal States. In 1860-61, by the aid of 
Garibaldi, he took possession of the Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. He assumed the title of King of Italy, at 
Turin, in February, 1861. In 1866 he joined with Prus- 
sia in the war against Austria, and Venetia was added 
to his kingdom. There remained for seizure only what 
was left of the Papal States, a small strip of territory 
along the Mediterranean. 

Finally, in 1870, whilst France and Germany were at 
war, a message was sent to Victor Emmanuel by the 
anti-Christian conspiracy: “Order the troops to march 
on Rome, or we shall proclaim the republic.’”’ He or- 
dered the march on Rome, annexed what remained of 
the Papal States, took up his abode in the dwelling of the 
Pope, and had himself proclaimed King of all Italy. And 
what has this to do with the question of universal peace? 
Let us see. There are eleven important facts in the 
case. To be brief and exact, we may .number them as 
follows: 

1. During this year of grace, 1911, the “Kingdom 
of Italy” has been celebrating the golden jubilee of the 
assumption of the title in 1861. 

2. The title was founded on robbery of territory and 
of iridependence from the unoffending. 

3. The security of this territory and independence 
had been guaranteed by the most solemn pledge of the 
great European Powers. 

4. The “Kingdom of Italy” was possible only on the 
condition of the violation of this pledge by the Great 
Powers. 

5. Whilst the robbery was being effected and when 
the title was assumed the Great Powers were silent. 

6. In that silence they were all violators of their 
pledge. 

7. Upon that violation, as the one indispensable basis, 
the “Kingdom of Italy” was founded, and-in the continu- 
ance has had and has now its existence. 

8. The celebration in Italy in 1911 is, therefore, at 
root and base the golden jubilee of the violation of the 
solemn pledge of the Great Powers. 

9. The celebration is, therefore, an attempt at public 
rejoicing, after fifty years, over the public acknowledg- 
ment by the Great Powers that treaties are not bind- 
ing. 

10. The movement for universal peace is the out- 








pouring of the heart’s desire of the well intentioned to 
the cabinets to establish peace between the nations by 
means of treaties. 

11. In the glare of realities cabinets can but grimly 
smile at the longings of war-ridden peoples who are beg- 
ging them to make treaties of perpetual peace. 

The political history of Europe for more than a cen- 
tury—from the advent of Bonaparte, First Consul— 
swings about two great treaties, their causes and making 
and keeping and breaking. They were more than mere 
treaties. They were international agreements between 
assembled Powers for the establishment and preservation 
of peace. They were the final parchments of interna- 
tional congresses: the Congress of Vienna, in 1814-1815; 
and the Congress -of Paris, in 1850. 

The Congress of Vienna re-established the Kingdom 
of Naples and the States of the Church, which had been 
seized by Napoleon Bonaparte. The Congress of Vienna 
was the most notable treaty-making assembly of modern 
It was not a makeshift patched up by under- 


history. 
Kings, princes 


secretaries. 
and emperors were on the spot, and the Pope’s envoy 
was received by the Congress as the representative of 


The issues were supreme. 


the most ancient dynasty in Europe. 

Forty years went by and another Congress was con- 
vened at Paris, in 1856, at the close of the Crimean war. 
The Congress of Paris, besides determining the military 
status of the Black Sea, ratified the provisions of the 
Congress of Vienna. Only five years later, as we have 
seen, in 1861, the Congress of Vienna and the Congress 
of Paris were thrown into the waste-basket. ‘There 
was a silent chorus of acquiescence of all the Great 
Powers to all that had been done in Italy by Victor Em- 
manuel and the anti-Christian conspiracy. Then came 
1870 and the seizure of Rome. Ly this time the Con- 
gress of Vienna and the Congress of Paris were in the 
rag-bag; the basket had been emptied to make room 
for other parchments. Not one voice of all those Pow- 
ers'was raised in protest or inquiry. It was a tacit ex- 
pression of a common understanding that thenceforth 
might was to be considered right. Thenceforward no 
cabinet was to put implicit trust in the most solemn 
pledges of any other cabinet. Consequently all those na- 
tions began at once to arm for war, as being the one 
ultimate recognized solution for any difference; nay, as 
the sole protection upon which any one could rely against 
the rapacity of a better armed neighbor. 

This is the quintessence of the political status of the 
Europe of to-day. The nations, with watchful and dili- 
gent rivalry, have been arming steadily for forty years. 
Each one of them has to-day, in the hour of profound 
peace, a standing army which, in size and equipment, 
would have been regarded as fabulous if mentioned for 
actual war operations forty years ago. And behind each 
of those peace armies is another reserve army twice as 
large, fully trained, always in exercise, waiting, ready to 
be called. And in the forty years—yes, in the ten years 
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of this century—have been built those fleets of battle- 
ships, the annual cost of which would be enough to keep 
the civilized peoples of the earth in unarmed plenty. 
The United States had nothing to do with the Con- 
gress of Vienna or with the Congress of Paris. Hence 
they had no part in the repudiation of the solemn pledges. 
Nevertheless, the United States have also had to arm. 
Of course, it is but a matter of precaution. But there is 


no comfort in the belief that such precaution is neces- 


sary. Once upon a time our national marine carried food 


abroad. Now it has to be advertised as carrying engines 
of destruction. Withal, let us hope that the Republic 
may be able to remain at peace with the Powers. But 
how can the conditions of universal peace between those 
Powers be secured by means of treaties, so long as they 
give their cooperative sanction to the perfidy of 1861 
and 1870? The mutual distrust will remain so long as 
the cause remains. The opposing armies of three mil- 
lion will grow to be opposing armies of four million, and 
nations will hold themselves hourly clad for war. 

There is a standing protest which intelligent promoters 
certainly cannot be ignorant of, if they know the real 
conditions of their favorite problem. It was on Sep- 
tember 20 that Rome was seized. Pius IX died on 
February 7, 1878. During those eight years and six 
months he did not once venture beyond the precincts of 
the Vatican. He was succeeded by Leo XIII. Leo XIII 
was Pope from February 20, 1878, until July 20, 1903, 
a period of twenty-five years and five months. During 
that quarter of a century Leo XIII never left the Vati- 
can. The present Pontiff, Pius X, has been Pope since 
August 4, 1903. In these eight years he has not been be- 
yond the precincts of the Vatican. Even the dead body 
of Pius IX was mobbed in the streets of Rome when it 
was being borne by night to the Cemetery of Saint Law- 
rence, some years after his death. 

For forty years, then, the Vicar of Christ, Prince of 
Peace, has been a captive in the Vatican. This is a fact 
unparalleled in history. The connivance of the Powers 
at the sacrilegious violation of his liberty has brought 
forty years of preparation for war. The total estimated 
European fighting strength is forty million men, and 
twenty million of them are already organized for the 
conflict. And this is another fact, a consequent fact, 
also unparalleled in history. And the splendor of the 
war that is projected is intended to eclipse the lurid light 
of all the wars of time. 

Peace Commissions cannot be regarded as any more 
efficient than the Powers they represent. The commis- 
sioners at the peace-table line up, and change the align- 
ment precisely as the cabinets in the capitals. The Com- 
mission at the Hague so put itself on record when it re- 
jected the good offices of the Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace, whose envoy had been received at Vienna as the 
representative of the most ancient dynasty in Europe. 
The philosophy of this fact is that the conference de- 
clared with the cabinets for the cause of the belligerent 
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status,—for armaments, and greater armaments, and still 
greater armaments. 

A universal treaty of peace is therefore a hopeless 
thing until the cause of the distrust be removed. There 
is no indication whatsoever of any disposition to remove 
the cause. And even if the cause of the present distrust 
be removed, universal peace will never be secured by 
means of mere treaties. A treaty is an instrument that 
is in the hands of a few. It can be broken, as it has been 
broken, at their discretion—or indiscretion. Permanent 
peace must come by something that is as permanent as 
the political structure of the nation that is looking for 
peace. There is still one crowning development due to 
the structure of modern governments. In the effort of a 
day, peace could be made the outcome of the natural 
working of the modern political organism. How? Well, 
there is no use talking about it. It is a blessing awaiting 
the modern governmental system. It may come after the 
catastrophe. Eyes may be opened. Blind are leading the 
blind, and they see not the signs of the times. 

W. PoLanbD, S.J. 


The Japanese Parliament 


Every one knows of the astonishing progress that 
Japan has made in the last forty years. This progress, 
however, has not been equally rapid in all the branches 
of civilization. Nor would it be proper to compare this 
country with those of the West, but only with what 
Japan was forty years ago, at the time when the old 
régime came to an end. However, in the material order 
Japan might to-day stand comparison with the other na- 
tions in its army, navy, commerce, postal and police 
services. But in the material order itself and, of course, 
in the domain of the intellect and in the social and moral 
order there are many gaps and shortcomings. The pov- 
erty of Japan explains to some degree, at least, its failure 
in material civilization, and, naturally, where there is 
question of ideas or customs, progress cannot take place 
mechanically. A people which has such a long past as 
that of Japan cannot make the progress of fifty or one 
hundred years in a week. 

Some of the debates of the last session of the Parlia- 
ment may give the outside world a gleam of light on the 
actual state of the Japanese mind, and will reveal some 
peculiarities of the conditions in which we live. A re- 
view of the discussions on the Universal Suffrage Bill 
may be helpful in that respect, for since the promulga- 
tion of the Japanese Constitution on February 11th, 
1889, Japan has been under a constitutional government, 
but by no means a parliamentary one. Still less can it 
be called democratic. For as this constitution was granted 
by the spontaneous and benevolent generosity of the 
emperor, a change in the constitution is reserved to His 
Imperial Highness, the chambers having nothing to say 
in the matter. The emperor is not only the chief execu- 
tive, but is the source of all power. He is not compelled 
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to consult Parliament either to declare war, or to con- 
clude peace or to make treaties with any foreign State, 
or to determine the organization of the army, or the 
number of troops of which it may be composed. The 
ministers of state are responsible only to the emperor, 
and in no way whatever to the representatives ; they are 
not obliged to submit to the majority of the Parliament, 
and may remain in office as long as they have the em- 
peror’s confidence. Parliament has the right to inter- 
pellate the Ministry; to place facts before it, to present 
addresses to the emperor; but the government is not 
obliged to pay any attention to votes of censure. From 
1891 to 1903, that is to say within a space of twelve 
years, the government dissolved the lower chamber seven 
times, and since 1904 it has shown itself very docile, and 
has carried out whatever it has been told to do. 

The regular annual session of Parliament lasts three 
months. The members are convoked for the 20th of De- 
cember, and immediately begin by taking a month’s va- 
cation on account of the festival of the New Year. 
Thus they are in session only two months. Nearly all 
of the work is done in committee, so that during the 
session which has just finished the lower house held 
only twenty-six sessions. A single session was enough 
to vote the budget, while in the upper house this impor- 
tant proceeding required only an hour. In brief, both 
houses are merely, as you would say in America, rubber 
stamps to carry out the wishes of the government. The 
House of Peers is so arranged as to avoid both the in- 
convenience of a purely hereditary body, like the English 
Lords, and that of an elective upper chamber. It is com- 
posed as follows: (1) Princes of imperial blood, 14; (2) 
nobles who are hereditary members, 43; (3) nobles 
elected by the peers, 143; (4) members named by the 
emperor, 121; (5) members elected by the highest tax- 
payers, 43; total, 364. 

(1) All princes of the blood are members by right as 
soon as they have reached their majority, which they 
reach at the age of twenty. All the dukes, who are also 
called princes, to the number of thirteen, and all the 
marquises to the number of thirty, are by right heredi- 
tary members when they reach the age of twenty-five. 

(2) The three other orders of nobility, counts, vis- 
counts, and barons, elect a certain number of their peers 
for a term of seven years. They are eligible at the age 
of twenty-five. 

(3) Each of the three inferior orders of the nobility 
can be represented at the maximum by the fifth part of 
all the members of the upper chamber. Actually there 
are 17 counts, 70 viscounts, 56 barons, who are mem- 
bers. 

(4) The emperor selects and names a certain number 
of members among his subjects, who are distinguished 
for their erudition, or who have rendered some notable 
service to the State. All of the above are members for 
life. 

(5) In each of the Prefectures of the Empire the fif- 
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teen greatest direct taxpayers choose one of their num- 


ber to represent them in the Upper Chamber. These 


forty-three members hold office for seven years. 

The members belonging to the two classes just men- 
tioned have to be at least thirty years old, and their total 
number can never exceed that of the three other classes. 
Thus every precaution is taken to have the influences of 
the Upper Chamber properly balanced, so that none can 
have preponderance over the others. Moreover, all the 
influences of. this part of the government are conserva- 
tive, as was plainly seen in the discussion of the Uni- 
versal Suffrage Bill. Finally, there is another distinction 
in this part of the legislature, viz., the absence of polit- 
ical parties. Its members are divided into little groups, 
formed for the most part by members of the same order 
of nobility or of the same class. The Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives is entirely renewed every four years, It 
consists of 379 members, 75 of whom are for the city 
constituencies, and 304 for the country districts. One 
cannot be a member before the age of thirty. No other 
condition is required than that the member be in the 
enjoyment of all civil rights, but he is not allowed to be 
engaged in certain functions, which are determined by 
law. 

The representatives, like the non-hereditary peers, re- 
ceive an annual indemnity of one thousand dollars in 


gold. Moreover, they have free transportation on the 


railways. 

According to the law of 1889, only those who paid at 
least $7.50 in direct taxes in the Prefecture to which 
they belonged could be candidates for office. But in 1900 
It happened that just then 
the number of representatives, which was originally 300, 
was advanced to 379 and, moreover, the revision of the 
electoral law enlarged the number of possible candidates 
by lowering the amount of $7.50 to $5.00. Hence, since 
1900, it has been sufficient for a Japanese to be twenty- 
five years of age and to pay a tax of $5.00 in direct taxes 
to be an elector. Army men and ministers of religion 
are disfranchised. 

But this second condition restricts considerably the 
right of suffrage, so that Japan is very far from having 
anything like universal suffrage. In fact, at the elec- 
tions of 1908 there were only a million and a half who 
had the right to vote, viz.: a proportion of thirty-two 
electors for every thousand inhabitants, while if univer- 
sal suffrage is accorded, even if it is restricted to the age 
of twenty-five, the number of voters will be no less than 
twelve million. For a long time there has been a de- 
mand and desire for universal suffrage. For this a bill 
has been presented eight times. In the last session it 
obtained a majority of votes in the lower house, but 
the peers rejected it in such a fashion that there is no 
hope whatever of seeing it become a law in the near 
future. Not a single peer voted for it. Indeed, every 
one knows that as long as power remains in the hands 
of the statesmen who rule Japan at the present time a 
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feudalism. A. ROUSSEL, S.J. 


An English View of the ‘‘Ne Temere’’ Agitation 


rhree ladies once were talking together. They were 
wives of clergymen of the Church of England, and they 
were complaining of the invasion of the diocese by men 


without university degrees, who are therefore called lit- 


erates, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, as they usu- 
ally are untainted with letters. “Do you know, my 
dears,” said the chief of the three—she called her lord, 


“whenever I read or hear the words: ‘He 
the sheep, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a 


Archdeacon 
that entereth not in by the door of 
robber,’ | feel that they must have been intended to ex- 
‘The door of the sheep’ 
is clearly the university, Oxford or Cambridge, through 


press our present sad condition. 


which your husbands and mine entered the ministry, 
as gentlemen should. But the literate climbs up some 
other way, through an obscure training college, for in- 
stance, and there 1s no doubt at all in my mind that they 
are ‘thieves and robbers,’ every one.” 

This conversation took place fifty years ago, and to- 
day even an archdeacon’s wife judges the literate more 
kindly. Still the feeling is strong that his multiplication 
is a source of There is an equally strong 
feeling that, on account of the much larger proportion 
of literates among them, the Church of England clergy 
in the colonies are, as a class, quite inferior to their 
brethren at home. The universities do not make theo- 
logians (a matter of little importance, for a surprisingly 


weakness. 


small stock of theology enables a man to bear himself 
with credit in a most untheological denomination) : they 
do give him savoir vivre and savoir faire, by which he 
views a question in a broad, practical way, so as to grasp 
its bearings on the status of the Church of England. 
Anglican clergy in Canada, therefore, would do well to 
consult the common sense of the clergy at home, and we 
call their attention to the following letter appearing in 
the Guardian: 

“The manifesto issued by the Canadian House 
of Bishops is an attempt to deal with a very re- 
markable and painful situation, and perhaps should 
not be criticised without very great respect and 


sympathy; but it seems to me that their lordships 
have gone rather too far in their attempt to find a 
fundamental principle on which to base their pro- 
test. 


It is surely not true to say that the State 
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should not permit marriage to be annulled for an 
ecclesiastical offence, or because it is contrary to 
the Canon law of the Church of Rome or contrary 
to the laws, rules, and regulations of any religious 
orgnization whatever. 

“In the case referred to the State supports the Roman 
ecclesiastical law in forbidding such marriages and 
calling them null and void. In this country the State 
supports the ecclesiastical law in refusing to recog- 
nize Certain marriages—for instance, if a man should 
marry his grandmother, even ‘if he has been married 
by a duly competent officer authorized by the State 
for the solemnization of marriages.’ If the Bishops 
merely intend to question the wisdom of the law as 
it stands, they have taken an unusually strong line 
in making it the subject of a Pastoral Letter. It 
looks very much as-if they intended to question the 
right of the Church to forbid and annul any mar- 
riage whatever, provided it has been solemnized by 
a duly competent officer—a theory which would re- 
duce our Table of Kindred and Affinity to a mere 
matter of ecclesiastical penalties. Many persons are 
in favor of treating illegal marriages on the prin- 
ciple ‘Fieri non debuit, factum valet’; but this is 
not the view of our Church—'Such persons as are 
joined together otherwise than God’s Word doth 
allow are not joined together by God, neither is their 
matrimony lawful.’ The manifesto seems to take 
the popular but untenable view that it is a scandal 
that a marriage once solemnized should ever be null 
and void in law.” 





As we have pointed out several times, the clergymen 
who are stirring up the present agitation in Canada seem 
to have no adequate perception of the principle it in- 
volves. One day they make the State omnipotent, pro- 
testing that no marriage it has approved may be chal- 
lenged, and professing themselves content with the status 
of its authorized agents for marriages; the next finds 
them asserting the rights of their denominations and 
their rights as ministers to solemnize marriages. One 
of them laid down in a sermon the amazing proposition 
that the State may interfere with no one’s right to view 
marriage as a sacrament, but it must require all to recog- 
nize in it alone the power to determine conditions of 
validity. There is no contradiction in admitting the 
State’s power to regulate the civil effects of valid mar- 
riages, but coordinate jurisdiction of Church and State 
over the essence of marriage is an utter impossibility. 
Yet this seems to be lurking in the minds of some of the 
agitators. The writer of the letter we have quoted sees 
very clearly that should the agitation be successful its 
logical result will be to give the civil law exclusive juris- 
diction in matters matrimonial, to accept whatever it 
legalizes in the way of marriage, divorce, remarriage, 
etc., and to renounce for the Church of England, and 
every other Protestant denomination, the right to deter- 
mine what marriages are in acordance with God’s Word 
and what are not. 

Perhaps, when sober second thought comes in, the 
agitators will acknowledge that, under existing circum- 
stances, the Quebec civil code cannot be improved on. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 
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The Prescribed Course and Literary Development 


We have argued that the religious side of Catholic 
colleges should be favorable, rather than otherwise, to 
the continuation of the best literary traditions. In re- 
spect of the other distinctive feature of Catholic schools, 
namely, the “old-fashioned” course of Latin and Greek, 
we are convinced that it is not only no hindrance to lit- 
erary cultivation, but, on the contrary, is the single source 
of any hopefulness concerning the future of English 
literature, as it has been the strength and backbone of 
our literature in the past. 

This is a modern quarrel, which we do not care to 
revive here, with all its stereotyped pros and cons. No 
one can deny that the intense industrial times in which 
we have been living have had their effect on education. 
The increase of wealth, the huge salaries, the high cost 
of maintaining a respectable appearance, the standard- 
ization of money as a large determining factor in social 
relations, have made the best parents timid and nervous 
about the material welfare of their sons. Why keep 
boys in an environment which attaches secondary im- 
portance to commercial success, from which they are re- 
leased on the threshold of manhood to find themselves 
in the race for wealth discouragingly in the rear of those 
who never went to college? The complaint received new 
force from the fact that many of their sons never took 
kindly to what seemed to their indolent tempers or lim- 
ited talents to be a purposeless and useless line of effort; 
for them the college course was simply a lounging pe- 
riod, and a series of evasions, tolerated out of regard 
for the pet weakness of one’s family. Like every other 
systern, the classical college had defects; but its frank 
indifference to the’ short cuts to wealth was transformed 
from a crowning virtue into a serious blemish in the 
eyes of a generation which saw little value in any supe- 
riority not conditioned in affluence. 

This dissatisfaction with the classical colleges was so 
sudden and emphatic as almost to resemble a panic. The 
officials of State-endowed colleges were naturally the 
first to yield to popular clamor, and in the ordinary 
course of competition few private institutions had the 
courage to preserve an inflexible fidelity to their old 
ideals. The college became trade-schools and the pre- 
paratory departments of this or that special profession. 
Their character became utilitarian instead of liberal, as 
it had been. If a youth was intended to be a physician, 
a lawyer or a civil engineer, he could not begin too soon; 
and whatever did not bear directly on the promotion of 
his particular vocation was deemed unnecessary. 

We have no means of ascertaining just how far the 
utilitarian purpose of the new education has been justi- 
fied in commerce; it seems to us that the majority of 
the “captains of capital” and of the successful indus- 
trialists are now, as they always have been, persons who 
never had the opportunity of profiting by education, 
whether liberal or utilitarian. The most eminent profes- 
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sional men still continue to be drawn, we fancy, from 
the number of those who followed the classical course 
in college. As for literature, \ Walt 
Whitman and Bret and William Howells, 
who never went to col 


Twain and 


lark 
Harte Dean 
lege at all, have succeeded Long- 
It is t 


the general average of our literary excellence has risen 


fellow and Holmes and Hawthorne and Poe. rue 
but the advance has been democratic and due less to any 
academic training in the new schools than to the self- 
making qualities of energy and hard application in pre- 
paring material which will be a marketable commodity, 
rather than a thing of beauty. The aristocratic exclu- 
siveness and lonely altitudes which American letters in 
sO many instances reached at an earlier day seem now 
remote beyond attainment. 

We have reason to trust, with much thankfulness, that 
frenzied educational methods is draw- 
It 


the movement of 
ing to a close. We do not condemn it unreservedly. 
has, doubtless, by its successes and its failures, done a 
great deal in calling attention to neglected fields of peda- 
gogy and in helping us to survey the possibilities and 
limitations of academic education. Like all revolutions, 
it went too far in an opposite direction, sweeping away 
the heritage of the past, its treasures and its trifles, with 
a blind and angry intolerance. The inevitable reaction is 
setting in. The more conservative colleges are returning 
in a rather shame-faced way to their older system. The 
famous college president who lent the prestige of a great 
university and of personal renown to the educational ex- 
perimentation of the last score of years, and character- 
ized Jesuit colleges as persisting with Moslem inelas- 
ticity in trying to force infinite variety into a single and 
outworn mould, has signified the surrender of his posi- 
tion in the following words: 

“At one time Harvard had a prescribed course, 
yet it did not produce a uniform scholar. The 
amount of time required to attain possible marks 
was not nearly as much as required now, yet such 
scholars as Emerson, Lowell and Norton were pro- 
duced, for the reason that they gave one-tenth of 
their time to the prescribed course and nine-tenths 
to the study of what they liked. The prescribed 
course has no tendency to produce a uniform grist, 
and it is a mercy that it does not.” 


It is just that fact, which the speaker of these words 
took so long to discover, which explains the literary ad- 
vantages of the classical course. The grawing boy has 
been thumbing his Latin and Greek grammar and con- 
struing his Cesar and Cicero, his Virgil and Ovid and 
in the puzzles 
and ingenuity. 


Homer, with a certain apathetic interest 
with which they challenged his quickness 
Then one evening in winter he may find himself turning 
the leaves of the Roman orator and stopping curiously 
to pry into the meaning of the words on those pages 
not yet begrimed by the drudgery of the classroom. He 
makes out one sentence, and another, and soon the cur- 
rent catches him, and “the grandeur that was Rome” 
sweeps into his vision for the first time. Or it may be 
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a morning in spring, 
and he feels lonesome only because the world, for some 
His les- 
sons are dull things to con in such an hour; when sud- 


unaccountable cause, is so delirious with joy. 


denly some simple descriptive passage, fashioned cen- 
turies ago by a Roman poet, 
“Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis,” 
Or 
“Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrz,” 


“Aspirant aur in noctem; nec candida cursum 
Luna negat: splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus,” 

stays his restless eye. It is the faintest of hints, the 
most fleeting of glimpses, the momentary flash and gleam 
of a mystical and alluring quarry; but the ancient hue 
and cry is raised in his young soul, never to die down 
into silence; and he enters upon a weary but restless 
pursuit, is caught up by the excitement of a chase that 
will last to his dying day. For he has seen the skirt of 
Beauty for an instant, and he must follow. May prayer 
enwrap him and angels guard him! For the Beauty 
which he seeks is found at the end of only one trail; all 
others, with seemingly redder roses and richer fra- 
grances and stronger lures, cross his path, confuse his 
sight and beckon him always away to where disappoint- 
ment and sorrow and ugliness lie ambushed amid the 
petals and the verdure. 

We cannot explain why this awakening of the literary 


. . / 
when time hangs heavy on his hands 


sense often comes sooner and more sharply in the ob- | 


scurities and silences of a dead language than in the 
urgent clamor of splendid vernacular literatures. But 
so it seems ever to have been. We cannot explain, more- 
over, why it is that Catholic colleges have not reaped in 
some conspicuous way the fruit of their perseverance 
on the old lines, which were discarded by so many non- 
Catholic colleges and are now coming again into respect. 
Beyond peradventure of doubt, it was not their time- 
honored classical course which kept them from s"pply- 
ing happy auspices to distinguished careers in letters. If 
they have not been as successful as we might expect, the 
causes must be sought elsewhere than in the faithfulness 
to the old classical course. We do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that if they keep themselves free from the influence 
of over-elaborate and pretentious college catalogues and 
the cramming and spirit-deadening machinery which 
many non-Catholic colleges make their proud boast, they 
will yet gather reward for their sane and steady protest 
against all the flutter and uncertain mutation of recent 
years. James J. DALY, s.;. 





On the Feast of St. Aloysius, June 21, thirty-two 
young men were ordained to the priesthood in the Balti- 
more Cathedral by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
How many think of praying the Lord of the Harvest to 
vouchsafe to send laborers into His vineyard? The 


harvest is indeed great and the laborers are all too few. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Spain’s Eucharistic Congress 


Maprip, June 12, 1911. 

In the midst of the joy and enthusiasm that have 
preceded the opening of the Eucharistic Congress there 
has been a note of regret and sorrow because the Holy 
lather has declined to send to our Congress a Cardinal 
Legate from his court. This was a great disappoint- 
ment to the organizers and to all Spanish Catholics in 
general. ‘The strained relations, or rather, the almost 
rupture of relations between the Holy See and the 
Spanish government must be looked to for an explana- 
tion of the Pope’s negative. So great was the general 
desire to have a cardinal from Rome to preside at the 
Congress that, when King Alfonso XIII learned of the 
appointment of Cardinal Aguirre, Archbishop of Toledo, 
he immediately wrote an autograph letter to His Holi- 
ness, begging him to accede to the pious desires of the 
faithful, and offering to place at the disposal of the legate 
the royal palace of la Plaza de Oriente, a thing that 
within the memory of man was never done in Spain in 
favor of the representative of any foreign sovereign. 
The king’s request and offer however, reached the Vati- 
can after the arrival of Cardinal Aguirre’s letter of 
acceptance ; it was, therefore, too late to undo what had 
been done. 

A second disappointment was experienced by the In- 
fanta Isabel, the king’s aunt, and the Bishop of Madrid- 
Alcala, presidents of the organization committee, for 
they had expected to have for the triumphal closing pro- 
cession the magnificent monstrance of the cathedral of 
Toledo; but the Toledans, fearing that some mishap 
might befall what is one of the most beautiful of ex- 
isting examples of the goldsmith’s art, flatly refused to 
let it leave their city. The monstrance to be used, there- 
fore, is that belonging to the municipal council of 
Madrid, which, though not so large and beautiful as 
that of Toledo, is, nevertheless, an artistic treasure, and 
of the weight of six hundred and sixty pounds. 

In spite of these drawbacks, there is a vast deal of 
genuine enthusiasm for the Congress. Generous con- 
tributions have been received from members of the 
royal family, from grandees, and from the hierarchy, 
not to mention what the faithful in general have gladly 
given. The Spanish cabinet, notwithstanding its anti- 
clericalism, has lent its aid and cooperation, and will 
assist in its official capacity, as representing a Catholic 
nation. 

The topics proposed for study and discussion may be 
summed up under the following heads: (1) The Real 
Presence; (2) The Blessed Sacrament; (3) Historical 
Treatment of the Theme; (4) In Literature and Art; 
(5) Associations; (6) Sacerdotal Action; (7) Social 
Works. Papers to the number of two hundred and 
eighty-one have been handed in on the various subjects. 
Not the least interesting, we are sure, will be that of 
Rev. Father Boissaril, of Lourdes, the title of which is: 
“Eucharistic Miracles at Lourdes.” 

One of the most touching and poetical features of 
the Congress will undoubtedly be the administration of 
the Holy Communion to twenty thousand or more 
children in El Retiro, the great public park of Madrid. 
There will be erected three temporary altars, at which 
bishops will celebrate holy Mass and communicate the 
hoys and girls. After the services a box lunch will be 
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provided for the children; they will then march in pro- 
cession to the Church of San Pascual Baylon, patron of 
all eucharistic associations. 

The route marked out for the procession is something 
over two and one-half miles in length. We have been 
informed that, from motives of prudence, the king will 
not take part in it. The pious workingmen of the “Gar- 





den of Valencia,” the most fertile part of Spain, have | 


volunteered to carpet the whole distance with flowers 
and greeneries. 

One of the typical features of ancient traditional 
Spain which will be seen at the Eucharistic Congress 
will be the seises, or choir boys from Seville, who will 
sing and dance before the Blessed Sacrament as the pro- 
cession moves through the streets. The origin of the 
custom is to be looked for away back in medieval times, 
when, as our ancient annals tell us, children dressed as 
angels and crowned with roses used to dance before 
“the ark of the Blessed Sacrament.” The garb in which 
the boys now appear consists of a jacket of damask silk 
elaborately ornamented with gold galloon, a silk scarf, 
knee breeches, stockings and low shoes, also all of white. 
The hats which they wear while dancing have a rather 
broad brim, turned up in front, and are adorned with 
plumes. In their hands they carry the seises, or 
castanets, with which they keep time for the music and 
the dancing. This feature of Seville’s Catholic life has 
more than once been the theme of painters. The cele- 
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brated Spanish artist, Gonzalo Bilbao, has produced it | 


twice, one canvas being now in the possession of Lord 
Rosebery, and the other in an Australian gallery. 

The dancing of these little citizens of Seville is simple, 
graceful, and full of reverence. On the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception and during the solemnities of 
the whole octave of Corpus Christi, the canons and other 
dignitaries of the cathedral of Seville, after chanting ves- 
pers, go in stately procession from the choir to the high 
altar, and before them, opening the way, are the seiscs. 
It is dusk. The uncertain light strives to make its way 
through the lofty stained glass windows. Deep shadows 
fill the chapels replete with venerable tradition and 
ancient mystery. The vast nave is enveloped in a calm 
and restful half-darkness. The high altar is a blaze of 
light, which is fitfully reflected from the massive silver 
candelabra and the gilded rood-screen. The great organ 
is mute; a solemn silence broods over the sacred edifice. 
The huge bell of the giralda booms out over the city; 
its fellows take up the strain. And while the lofty bell- 
tower quivers and rocks in unison with the peal, in the 
midst of the solemn hush within the fane, the sweet, 
childish voices of the choir boys tell us that the seises 
are leaving the choir of the cathedral and leading the 
canons to the altar of adoration. Light and lithe, yet 
recollected and reverential, they go through the figures 
of the dance, the while they chant the praises of Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament. Golden thuribles are swinging 
and clouds of fragrant incense rise heavenward: 
“Blessed and praised be the Most Holy Sacrament.” It 
is the last note of the hymn, and the scises glide away. 

As the Congress is to be brought to a close on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the Bishop of Madrid- 
Alcala wished to have rendered in the cathedral of the 
capital of Spain Reimondi’s celebrated hymn in honor of 
the Apostles. The necessary permission was obtained, 
and thus, for the first time in history, that wonderful 
musical composition will be heard outside the walls of 
the Vatican. 

Finally, one of the interesting features of the Con- 
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gress is the contribution of poems in honor of the Holy 
Eucharist, and of biographies of Spaniards who have 
been distinguished for their devotion to the Sacrament 
of the Altar. Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, the 
most illustrious representative of intellectual Spain to- 
day, will deliver a discourse on the occasion of the 
award of prizes to the successful competitors. 
Norberto TorRcat. 


The Pope Encourages Diocesan Missionary Bands in 
France - 


Rome, June 18th, 1911. 

The Holy Father has just sent a letter to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of France about to assemble in 
council over the furtherance of Diocesan Missions. He 
gives them every encouragement in their enterprise, urg- 
ing them to set up in every diocese an establishment for 
the training of Diocesan Missionaries. He bids them 
not to rest till every parish in the land will have the 
benefit in due time of these Missions, in which the trained 
missionary in the simple, direct language of the lowly 
shall put deep down in their hearts the eternal lessons 
and precepts of the Gospel, to become there a fountain 
of living water springing up into life everlasting. 

There have been no public audiences during the week, 
though the Holy Father has received privately large 
groups of First Communion children, to whom he shows 
a special attachment; some of these children seem 
piccoli bambini, not tall enough to kneel at the altar 
rail, but must stand up to receive our Divine Lord, 
though, of course, they are older than their diminu- 
tive size would suggest. 

The English converts, who have been studying all 
the year in the College of Noble Ecclesiastics, Messrs. 
Arthur Cocks, Henry Hinde, Oliver Henly, Henry 
Prince, Ernest Schebbeare and John Steele, have also 
received an audience. On Trinity Sunday, in the Pauline 
Chapel of the Vatican Palace, Cardinal Merry del Val 
conferred subdeaconship upon them, and after enter- 
taining them at breakfast, presented them to His Holi- 
ness for a blessing and a word of encouragement. 
Finally, the Pontifical Mission to represent the Holy See 
at the English coronation were received in private audi- 
ence on Tuesday, and on Thursday set out for London. 

A European press agency has sent out the announce- 
ment that the Portuguese Government has replaced the 
Embassy to the Holy See, suppressed at the beginning 
of the revolution, with a Legation of the first class. 
The story is brutally false: the agency has either mali- 
ciously created the canard or has been imposed upor 
by the Portuguese Government. One hates to say the 
alternative which repeated offences of the kind force 
him to choose. 

The Feast of Corpus Christi was celebrated with the 
customary processions of the Blessed Sacrament, draw- 
ing forth an exhibition of faith and devotion among 
great numbers of all classes of people. It is painful to 
have to record that the violence threatened last year 
in London to a similar procession has its counterpart 
in Italy. In the San Lorenzo district a score of half 
drunken young ruffians shouted the vilest insults at the 
young “Enfants de Marie” in the procession, until a 
plucky priest, Father Giulio Zecchin, caught the ring- 
leader by the scruff of the neck and shook at least 
some servile reverence into him, while a passing deputy 
by the name of Trent held the crowd at bay till the 
police appeared, when they took to their heels. 

Out at Fabriano things were a little worse. There an 








' anti-clerical hoodlums rushed the pro- 
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ssion and avored to break through the guard of 
mor about baldachino, under which the bishop of 
diocese was bearing the Blessed Sacrament. The 
litary police turned out at once, and as the gang 
yped to show fight there was considerable of a strug- 
but the police succeeded in arresting a large num- 


them. At the other extreme the people of 
are indignant over the fact that the picket of 
guard at the prison, by which the procession was 
ng,-did not turn out and present arms, as has been 
nary on similar occasions. ‘The incident has been 
ide a matter of interpellation of the Government, which 
mised an inquiry into the facts and a location 
It would seem a case of worrying 


ibility. 


penny and 


espons 

neglecting a pound. 
in echo of the Verdesi case has been heard in Parlia- 
t, where a deputy interpellated the Government on 
fact of the law of libel making no difference in 
nalty between the deliberate defamer and the incau- 
sic) journalist who takes his story and prints it. 


Che deputy went on to say that while ten months’ im- 
lent and a fine of 883 lire was all right for the 

mer, it would seem too severe for the latter. As a 
nsequence, to avoid such punishment, the press has 
iken to insinuation and suppression instead of direct 
ent, and so exposes men in political life to a stab 

yack instead of a frontal attack, which they can 


larely meet. 


Che Socialist Minister, Finocchiaro, replied, acknowl- 
the justice of the complaint and promising an 
iediate amendment to the law before the end of the 
ent that “the journalist in the exercise 
lis noble profession will incur a less severe penalty 
This is all very mysterious. It looks 
a preparation to save the Seculo 
essagero, Avanti and Evangelista (Methodist) from 
ndign punishment for their exploitation of the defa- 
ion of Father Bricarelli, for which Verdesi was con- 
lemned. On the other hand the deputy making the in- 
terpellation is said to be a good Catholic, and may have 
been drawing the fire of the anti-clericals and 
arning them indirectly that men in political life would 
be the first to suffer from a wide onen press. You 
cannot alwa in such matters, and if the inter- 
pellant member was acting a pari, he acted it to the life 
ind leaves one with an uneasy feeling in consequence. 
The question of the government monopoly of all life in- 
surance has stirred up a great <leal of oppesition, and 
he government now proposes to appoint a commission 
to look into the whole matter and report with findings 
and recommendations. The suffrage proposals of the 
Prime Minister, Giolitti, are undergomg a sort of pre- 
liminary discussion and evoking a kaleidoscopic variety 
of views. Some are for manhood suffrage, illiteracy 
or no; some for an adult human suffrage that will bring 
in the women; others for preserving a high character 
to the electorate by retaining present restrictions. Inci- 
dentally, others again desire to exclude a possibility of 
gerrymandering by having proportional representation 
from large districts, which will ensure that the minority 
has a fair share in the representation, while over all 
the anti-clericals hangs the cloud of a possible amend- 
ment making the use of the suffrage obligatory, thereby 
bringing out the full clerical vote and swamping those 
at present in power. Ah, well! Doubtless all the world 
over the hour has struck for a discussion of the duty of 
the ballot rather than its right and privilege. C. M. 
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Portugal’s Reign of Terror 


Maprip, June 16, 1911. 

Only those who have read the tragic history of France 
under Marat and Robespierre, or of unfortunate Poland 
under the brutal tyranny of autocratic Russia, can form 
an idea of what is going on in Portugal under the 
oligarchy that now controls its destinies. Is it any 
wonder that the Constituent Assembly was all of one 
way of thinking when, by the simple expedient of a 
ministerial decree a committee of two hundred citizens 
of Lisbon should represent at the polls the sixty 
thousand registered citizens of Lisbon? With good 
reason did Colonel Paiva Couceiro say, after having 
been ordered out of Spain at the request of the Lisbon 
1aiscalled government, that he would not recognize the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly, because they had 
been held in defiance of what have everywhere and al- 
ways been looked upon as necessary conditions for legi- 
timate elections. 

Several varieties of persecution at the hands of the 
so-called Republican cabinet have been mentioned again 
and again; but now there is no question of brutal treat- 
ment on the public street, of exile or of arrest and 
solitary confinement, with no charge presented and no 
examination made. The feature that we wish to bring 
out on this occasion is that of the number of sudden 
deaths that have taken place in Portugal, and of sus- 
picious attacks of insanity which have seized upon cer- 
tain prominent individuals known to be unfriendly to 
the present régime. 

The first to die suddenly, with no preceding sign of 
ailment, was Don Celestino Silva of Lisbon. He was 
looked upon as a monarchist conspirator, according to 
the government newspapers. He may well have been, 
for all we know, but on a certain day last March he 
sickened and died. Several others have followed him in 
orderly succession. Among them were a lieutenant of 
artillery, and another officer in the same branch of the 
service and two civilians, one of whom had been sus- 
pected of plotting, but had been released from prison 
only a few hours before death overtook him. Among 
those who have off-hand developed symptoms of madness 
are Professor Fortunato Almeria of Coimbra, and 
Senhor Machado Braga. What brings on those attacks 
of insanity in men who have always been known as 
levelheaded and soberminded? It is well worth while 
to try to answer that question. 

For our part, we are satisfied that the signs of the 
times point to a speedy overthrow of the present order 
in Portugal; but we cannot see, even in fancy, the 
young king on his way back to Lisbon. Our impression 
is that his uncle, Dom Miguel, will be called upon by the 
people to restore order and liberty in the kingdom. 
Neither now exists there. NORBERTO TORCAL. 





Interrupting the Pageants of Joan of Arc 


Paris, June 1911. 

For five centuries the City of Orleans has celebrated 
annually the great deeds of Joan of Arc. Every year 
there is a solemn festival, and the clergy, the army, and 
the civil authorities, as well as all the people unite in the 
celebration. It was only during the terrible Revolution 
that these festivities were interrupted. But since that 
time the 8th of May has always elicited the greatest 
enthusiasm in the whole country around Orleans. For 
the last five years, however, the Freethinkers and the 
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Kreemasons, who constitute our governing body in 
France, have endeavored to crush out this atfection for 
the inspired Maid. When Clemenceau was in control, lie 
forbade the civic officials and the army to take part in 
this procession, and since then there were two celebra- 
tions, one religious, and the other military and civic. 
At one time the Masonic Lodge of Orleans endeavored 
to appropriate the day for themselves by taking part in 
the procession, which, of course, made it impossible for 
Catholics to be represented in it. But their participation 
in the celebration was so ridiculous that is was shortly 
after given up. Nevertheless everything possible is done 
to diminish the pomp and traditional rejoicings. Finally, 
this year the inhabitants of the city were compelled to 
ask the Prefect for the revival of the old custom which 
reunited all the citizens of Orleans. But their request 
was absolutely refused. 

For the last twenty years efforts have been frequently 
made to have the anniversary of the deliverance of Or- 
leans recognized as the national feast of France, and a 
certain number of Freethinkers, among whom are 
writers, historians and politicians, supported the project, 
but the attempt failed. We can only hope for such condi- 
tions when France becomes Catholic again. On the other 
hand, as Joan was the victim of the hatred of a certain 
number of priests, the enemies of the Church use tlie 
story of the heroine only to assail Catholicism. It is of 
no importance to them that twenty-five years after the 
crime, the Church solemnly vindicated the memory of the 
noble victim. Hence, historians like Michelet, while 
speaking of her, deny that she was actuated by anything 
like patriotism. She was a heretic, a visionary and a 
victim of hysteria. Even learned men like Quicherat 
and Siméon Luce are beset by the desire of suppressing 
every idea of heavenly inspiration in her wonderful 
career. But Catholics have never abandoned nor for- 
gotten the splendor of her exploits, and apart from the 
enthusiasm of the people historians have never failed to 
chronicle the wonderful events of the fifteenth century 
in which she figured. Notable among these writers are 
Pasquier, Edmund Richer, Bossuet, Fleury, Daniel 
Mezeray, Longival, Lelong, Benedict XIV, L’Averdy, 
Chateaubriand, Barante, etc. Unbelievers on the other 
hand have, in their historical writings, endeavored to 
cast contempt upon her, or to make her life a legend and 
a myth. Voltaire’s “La Pucelle d’Orléans” is nothing 
but an unworthy parody. 

How did it happen that about the year 1840 the His- 
torical Society of France made up its mind to publish 
all the documents relative to the two trials in connection 
with Joan of Arc: her condemnation and her rehabilita- 
tion? We do not even know the name of the scholar 
who began this laudable work, but we do know that the 
investigation undertaken -by Quicherat resulted in 
precious discoveries, and produced an extraordinary 
effect on the public mind. Every thinking man was 
startled by the abundance and incomparable precision of 
the authentic documents which were unearthed. Indeed, 
on the subject of Joan of Arc, a vast library of official 
documents and historical works is available. The pro- 
cess of condemnation, and the process of rehabilitation 
are there side by side; the latter refuting the former with 
irrefragable proofs. One cannot read the story without 
being thrilled with emotion. 

Before us are the declarations of one hundred and 
twenty witnesses, and their testimony is not based on 
what they heard, but on what they saw. Their words 
are mere repetitions of the words of the heroine, and 
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make us personally acquainted with her general de- 
meanor, her countenance, and her manner of acting. 
No painting or drawing has preserved her portrait for 
us, nevertheless, we know that she was dark, tall, vigor- 
ous and handsome. Apart from the stories of her fellow- 
soldiers we have the remembrances of her childhood 
friends. Both one and the other admire in her the sweet- 
ness and tenderness which were always manifest, as well 
as her daring and intrepidity. Modest and pure though 
she was, she was, nevertheless, full of animation; a 
typical French woman in the virtue which shone in her 
life. In the long interrogatories which she had to under- 
go, before and after her exploits in the war, the categori- 
cal declarations, the picturesque answers, the triumphal 
rejoinders which abound in her replies, all bear the im- 
pression of a robust and lively spontaneity which is 
peculiarly French. This young girl of eighteen years 
could neither read nor write, and yet she spoke in a way 
that recalled the language of Joinville, of Saint Francis 
of Sales, of Henry IV, and Corneille. Her exploits on 
the field of battle were those of a conqueror. She died 
a martyr’s death for her country and for her faith. The 
priests who condemned her were, for the most part, 
traitors to their country and to the Church, and that is 
why the Freethinkers of to-day are eager to invoke her 
name against the religion of their country. As every- 
one knows, Joan had frequent communication with what 
are known as the supernatural voices, and for that rea- 
son her enemies persistently endeavored to explain that 
fact in their own fashion. They have resorted to all 
manner of explanations of these voices without, however, 
ever agreeing even among themselves. In spite of them 
Joan of Arc must be regarded as a creature inspired by 
God, if we would explain anything in her singular his- 
tory. That, however, is precisely what the Freethinkers 
of our day do not want to admit. Hence, they have 
latterly concluded to abandon that line of attack, and to 
endeavor to claim the glory of the Maid as their own; 
an impossible thing, of course, for her glory is essentially 
Christian. Their failure to carry out their scheme ex- 
plains why the Government now keeps aloof from the 
celebrations in her honor, and endeavors to throw all 
sorts of obstacles in the way of those who wish to pro- 
claim her glory. Indeed, they have increased her popu- 
larity. It is no longer in the Cathedral of Orleans alone 
that enthusiastic throngs are gathered. All the Cathe- 
drals and a great number of churches now acclaim her. 
In Paris, on the 28th of May, Notre Dame was filled 
with a vast assembly of the choicest people of the land. 
From the windows of houses hung banners like those 
which Joan held in her hand when she went forth to 
battle, and in the evening there were splendid illumina- 
tions. 

For a long time historians and theologians have dis- 
cussed the question as to whether the mission of Joan in 
reality ceased at Reims after the consecration of Charles 
VII. The question is settled now, for if Joan was mis- 
taken on that important point, or if she was unfaithful 
to the voices which had urged her forward from the be- 
ginning they would have abandoned her then. But those 
voices were heard even at the moment of her execution, 
and to-day one cannot help thinking that the work en- 
trusted to her five centuries ago is now revived. Beati- 
fied as she is, and canonized as she is soon to be, Joan of 
Arc is living again. She is in the forefront of the bat- 
tle, and is leading her country to victory. 

EUGENE TAVERNIER, 
Associate Editor, L’Univers. 
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Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


“Kindly send us the names and addresses of any col- 
lege students and teachers whom you know to be 
Socialists or who, you think, would be interested to 
have some’ information concerning our society. 
should like to have, just as soon as possible, one or 
more correspondents in every college and university in 
the land, in order that we may thus extend our work. 
Communications of the sort here requested will be used 
in no way to embarrass those who do us this great favor.” 

It is an innocent and rather attractive little plea, is it 
It is the final word of an interesting poster sent 
out by the executive board of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society to introduce to the attention of young 
college men the projects of the Society. 

The purpose of this organization is to enable college 
students and other studious people, both inside and out- 
side of college, of all political parties, to investigate 
Socialism systematically, cooperatively and pleasantly. 
Study Chapters, so the poster tells us, have already been 
organized in several of the leading universities and col- 
leges in the United States, such as Harvard, Chicago, 
Leland Stanford, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Vassar, 
Minnesota, Yale, Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, Columbia, 
and Marietta. This cooperative study is expanding 
rapidly among students, teachers and studious people 
generally. 

The society, again to quote the poster, prints and dis- 
tributes free an announcement explaining the nature, 
purpose and methods of the organization, also a course 
of study, a classified catalogue of books on Socialism 
and a monthly bulletin giving Intercollegiate Socialist 
news. 

One may think and say what he pleases regarding 
Socialism, but one must concede to the movement a 
strikingly practical recognition of the value of organ- 


not? 


We | 
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ization in the spread of its propaganda. The Intercol- 


| legiate Society is but one phase among the many noise- 


| less 


the advantages 
And it is a phase 


agencies constantly preaching 
Socialism claims to assure the people. 


_ of an ever vigilant propaganda that we Catholics must 


| especially be mindful of. 


There is no doubt that it is 


| becoming harder and harder, as business gravitates to 


close corporations, for a young man without capital to 


| by socialistic agitators in defence of the industrial and 


| schools. 


economic reforms they would introduce is apt to awaken 
a questioning attitude on the part of those whose 
faculties have been sharpened by the discipline of the 
Ignorant criticism of what Socialism demands 


will not serve to satisfy that attitude. We must meet 


_ the propaganda fairly, and it were well for us to have 








ready at hand counter organizations in our Catholic 
schools to serve as antidote against the poison contained 
in the scheme outlined in the innocent and attractive 
little paragraph quoted above, which invites the atten- 
tion of college men to the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society. 


Belgian Socialists 


Socialism seems to be of some importance in Belgium 
at the present time, but it is due to its alliance with the 
Liberal Party, and not to its own inherent strength. At 
least, so we are informed by MM. De Man and Brouc- 
kere, two leading Socialists, one of them up to a year 
ago the editor of Le Peuple. They tell us that the So- 
cialism of the little kingdom is virtually defunct. Elec- 


| toral activity is at a standstill; the Workmen’s Party is 


not making any notable advance in Parliament, and the 
old syndicates which were going to revolutionize society 
have lapsed into common, everyday cooperative associa- 
tions for business purposes. 

It is especially in the famous Socialist paper of Ghent, 
the truculent Vooruit, that this money-making feature 
reveals itself. Its assembly rooms, which formerly re- 
sounded to frenzied political appeals, have been given 
over to picture shows, where you pay to enter; its café 
has an orchestrion, where the sou in the slot will give 
you the most abominable music from an artistic and 
moral point of view. Its Association of Weavers is now 
a cooperative concern, which has recently borrowed a 
million francs, and is managed by the banker who made 
the loan. Its members are debarred from the distinctive 
benefices they used to receive, and now you can become a 
Socialist simply by buying stock. The paper itself is 
a business enterprise, and lends money at a hixh 
per cent. to the farmers outside of Ghent. Politically, 
it has become so mild that it let off its employees to take 
part in the obsequies of King Leopold. In brief, the 
system of cooperation has become so popular that it has 
transformed the fierce revolutionary proletarians into 
little conservative bourgeois. 
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In 1908 the Belgian Syndicates could muster only 
106,521 members, and many of these so-called syndicates 
are now only loan associations or trust companies, from 
which the deposits can be drawn at will; or, again, mu- 
tual insurance associations against accident, sickness, etc. 
The Miners’ Syndicate, which was once considered the 
backbone of Socialism, had in 1908 3,500 associates, 
and is without money enough in its chest to organize a 
general strike. It can afford to pay only one secretary. 
The real militant Socialism of the country has been im- 
ported from France, and prevails chiefly in the Walloon 
country. It is frankly republican and revolutionary, and 
is in the anomalous situation of being led by Van der 
Velde, who is a multimillionaire. He is in it not for 
philanthropy, but politics. 

In spite of their internal weakness, however, their 
friends, the Liberals, who hate and fear them, may make 
them the entering wedge to split the Conservative Gov- 
ernment bloc. If they are as weak as their quondam as- 
sociates pretend, the prophecies which the Catholics are 
making about the future Socialist control of the Lib- 
erals will not be realized. If the Liberals get in they will 
throw the Socialists out. They are useful only until after 
election. 


Education in Louisiana 


The New Orleans Morning Star has done well in 
making its last issue in June a record of the work ac- 
complished by the educational institutions of the dio- 
cese. A famous pioneer priest of Louisiana when pre- 
sented in his old age to Pius IX was asked, “How many 
churches have you built?” “Hardly any, your Holiness,” 
he replied. “My churches built themselves. I have de- 
voted my life to building schools”; and the Holy Father 
told him he did well. Others did likewise, with the re- 
sult that the excellent diocesan journal is able to present 
an account of some thirty flourishing colleges, academies 
and High Schools, and in four supplementary pages of 
brief summaries can include but a small portion of the 
parochial schools. It is an object lesson, presenting 
cause and effect together, in the growth and vigor of 
Catholic life in Louisiana. There is one item which 
shows that this educational development has reached its 
logical conclusion. The cornerstone of the second build- 
ing of Loyola University, the first Catholic University in 
the Southland, was laid June 18, by His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Blenk. 

Marquette Hall, the first building, whose foundations 
were blessed last November by the Apostolic Delegate, 
has been erected by the Marquette Association, an organ- 
ization of Catholic laymen, who, at the instance of tiie 
Archbishop and the Rector of Loyola College, leagued 
together to provide the financial resources requisite for 
the establishment of a University adequate to modern 
needs and worthy of Catholic traditions. It was de- 
cided to make Loyola College, in the suburbs, a recent 
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offshoot of the city Jesuit College which has just com- 
pleted its seventy-sixth year, the nucleus of the new in- 


. stitution, and Archbishop Blenk commended the com- 


pletion of its buildings to his people as the first need of 
his diocese. The funds for Marquette Hall were quickly 
collected, and while the first building was under way a 
New Orleans lady, Mrs. Louise Thomas, volunteered to 
erect the second at her own expense. The Archbishop 
and Father Biever, Rector of Loyola, struck the right 
note when they said that Mrs. Thomas and the Mar- 
quette Association had shown the true Catholic spirit in 
correctly appraising the value of religious education. 
In translating their means into a permanent organism for 
the propagation of truth they had _ sanctified and 
glorified money. 

We have recorded these facts for the emulation of 
other Catholics of wealth and influence in and outside 
of Louisiana; for the establishment or development of 
higher education is a universal need. An incident of 
the New Orleans function shows that our enemies are 
often keener than we in recognizing its influence. The 
Loyola inauguration had been patronized by the Gov- 
ernor and principal officials of city and state, and the 
city journals were crowded for weeks with accounts of 
Catholic educational institutions, among which Loyola 
University was prominently featured. A Presbyterian 
minister, perceiving the trend of events, proceeded to ar- 
rest them by introducing to his pulpit two ex-priests, 
real or alleged, who trotted out the old “Jesuit oath” 
and attested it with their signatures. A copy of this 
hoary imposture was circulated through the city and 
presented to the inaugurators of the Thomas Memorial 
Hall. Archbishop Blenk designated the circulators as 
“infamous liars,” and proclaimed that he did so in order 
to make himself legally responsible to the authors of 
the calumny. 

The Catholics of New Orleans are in no danger. 
Catholics everywhere can afford to disregard the 
machinations of their enemies, if in building up by their 
means, their voice and all the influence they can com- 
mand, Catholic educational institutions, they lay deep 
and strong the foundations of permanent organisms for 
the propagation of scientific, moral and intellectual, and, 
therefore, of Catholic truth. 


To Censure Moving Picture Films 


It is a pleasure to learn that some systematic effort is. 
to be made in one part of the country to put an end to 
the violations of public decency complained of in certain 
representations of moving picture shows. In Pennsyl- 
vania the purveyors of this form of entertainment will 
hereafter do well to follow a wise discrimination in the 
character of the picture films they make use of. The 
Governor of that commonwealth recently signed an act 
passed by the legislature which subjects to censorship all 
films to be exhibited throughout the State. The act em- 
































wwers the State Executive to create a State Board ot 


nsors, one of whose members is to be a woman, whose 
luty it shall be to say what may and and what may not, 
| exhibited. No pictures not luly approved by this 


ard may hereafter be used in Pennsylvania by the 


ving picture people, under a penalty increasing with 


\ epetition ot the offence 
is to hoped that those charged with the important 
f this censorship will be guided by reasonable 
sense and good taste. They who organized the 
ement looking to the enactment of this excellent 
of legislation were not minded to oppose the 


nal liberty of men engaged in the cinematograph in 

It is a fact, however, that vile, indecent, im 

ral and sacrilegious representations are found among 
the films passed from show to show about the country. 
lt is a fact, too, that there can be no question of the 
tint of any liberty of individuals in the suppression 
the stories of crime and horror exhibited to children 
me of the cheap shows in our cities. By maintain 

‘a prudent discretion in ordering such suppression the 
members of Pennsylvania’s Board of Censors will render 
ly valuable public service to their community. May 


example be speedily followed elsewhere. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


Che following interesting note of “An Old Almanack”’ 
s given in the Catholic Magazine for South Africa:— 

“The most prosaic thing in the world is a ieaieny. 
Who would look at one, unless he were obliged to find 
an address or discover the state of the moon next month? 
Put an old directory is quite a different thing. If it 
hould go back over fifty vears, there is the poetry of 
wuld lang syne’ whispering through its pages. The most 
familiar objects have a quaint interest when we see them 
hrough the eyes of those who are dead and gone. This 
is how I found myself reading with much interest an old 
‘ape of Good Hope Almanack of the year 1854. To be 
quite candid, it was parochial business that sent me to 
consult it, with some disgust at the loss of time. It was 
my own pleasure that made me linger over the pages. 

‘The year 1854 at the Cape seems to have brought the 
sold-hunger to the inhabitants. Meetings were held to 
discuss the chances of finding the precious metal. 
Amongst the advertisements of the A/manack, there is 
one offering a reward of one thousand pounds sterling 
‘to any person who shall first discover and extract gold 
from the ground, on the following conditions, namely :— 
when gold is discovered in the Western Districts of this 
Colony, shail have extended and been made available 
for shipment to the value of two thousand pounds 
sterling.” The offer is guaranteed by a ‘ong list of 
names of the Gold-Seeking Committee. 

“But amongst those who appeal to the gublie in both 
languages is our first Vicar-\postolic, Bishop Griffith. He | 


was the director of a ‘Mercantile and Classical Academy’ 
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in the Machtenburg (it is well to rescue this name from 
oblivion) Garden. The curriculum was an extended one 
for those days on the linguistic side; and as became a 
school for gentlemen, ‘the use of the globes’ was also 
taught. It takes some thinking to discover an Irish 
Dontinican bishop under this title: Hoog.-Eerw. Dr. 
Griffith, Vicarius Apostolicus. It will not be amiss if | tran- 
scribe the whole page of the Almanack which concerns 
the Catholic Church. Some almost forgotten names will 
be noticed, and a few items of news not generally 


known 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


WESTERN 


Isss. Right Rev. P. R. Griffith, D.D., Vicar Apos- 
tolic, Cape Town, April, 14, 1831, 200 L. 

Very Rev. Joseph Griffith, Pro. V.G., 
where a new church is now being erected. 

Rev. Bernard McMahon, George Town. 

Rev. Pieter H. van Ewijk, Cape Town. 

Rev. James Kiernan, Simon’s Town. 

Mary’s Church, Cape Town, was opened for divine 

services April, 1851, and is capable of affording ac- 
commodation to 1,800 or 2,000 persons, in which there 
is Mass every week-day morning at 7 o'clock, and on 
Sundays at 7 o'clock, 8 o’clock, and (with sermon in 
English) half-past 10 o'clock. Evening devotions on 
Sundays and Holidays at 3 o'clock p. m., and a sermon 
in the Dutch language, on Sundays, immediately after. 
Attached to the church are male and female free-schools ; 
and a convent prepared for the reception of a religious 
community, which the Bishop expects shortly. 

There is a es at Olifant’s River occasionally 
visited by the Rev. MeM:; ahon, and to be permanently 
supplied with a he next year—as is also Mossel Bay. 


DistTRICTS. 


Rondebosh, 


EASTERN DISTRICTS. 


Right Rev. Aiden Devereux, D.D., Vicar Apostolic 
Graham's Town, 29 June, 1853, 100 L. 

Very Rev. Thomas Murphy, V.G., Port Elizabeth, 
100 L. 

Rev. J. J. Desaney, Uitenhage, 100 L. 

Rev. James Watkins, King William’s Town. 

Rev. O'Connell, Fort Beaufort, 100 L. 

Rev. Quin, Burghersdorp, 100 L. 

Rev. Jas. D. Richards, Graham’s Town. 

On the 10th March, 1852, a Roman Catholic Mission 
was opened at Natal, under the jurisdiction of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Allard, of the Order of the Oblates of Mary. 
Assistants, Rev. Messrs. Hoendervanger, Sabon and 
Logegarry, one of whom is at Bloemfontein; another re- 
sides with the Bishop at Pietermaritzburg, where a hand- 
some church, in the Gothic style of architecture, has been 
erected ; and the third is at Durban, where a neat Chapel 
has also been raised by the voluntary contributions of 
the faithful. 


“Under the heading ‘Local Occurrences,’ this 4/manack 
has an ill-sounding entry for the 6th of August, 1853 
‘Arrival of the Rev. Van der Hoff at Rustenburg, as 
minister to the congregation of the Trans-Vaal. At a 
church meeting, a couple days after, the members repudi- 


ated connection with the Dutch Reformed Synod in the 
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old colony—forbade all other denominations to establish 
churches in those territories, and imposed a church tax, 
the first tax laid upon the inhabitants.” 

“One more observation on the text of this old calendar. 
The Cape Parliament which has just expired began its 
short life the 1854, if to 


count the first representative constitution 


in year we may be allowed 


granted to the 
Colony. This almanack contains the names of the can- 
didates for the Legislative Council, for which the elec- 


tions were to take place during the first half of the year. 


The old Parliamentary institutions have come and gone 


in less time than it takes many an individual to accomplish 


his life’s work.” 


LITERATURE 


Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642-1710. By the Rey 
T. J. Campsety, S.J. Vol. III, Among the Algonquins, New 
York: The America Press. $2.20 by mail. 

This third volume concludes the series of the great mis 
sionaries who, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, shed lustre on the Church and their Order by their 
heroic struggles to plant the faith among the Iroquois, the 
Hurons and the Algonquins. Comparing volume with 
volume, and without any thought of depreciating the won- 


derful picturing and character sketching of that portion of 


the fancy we 


a more rapid movement 


to 
touch, 


the work which was first given press, we 
can detect a 
and the display of a more finished workmanship in these 
admirable series of pen pictures 
After all, this 


A painter's initial produc- 


more delicate 


concluding sketches of the 


of those great men. was 


what might have been expected. 


Familiarity with materials, a 


we now possess 


seldom his greatest. 


higher appreciation of the value of perspective, ease in hand- 


tion is 


ling the tools, and a power of concentrating his thought on 
the main features of his subject, and of adding to it, or 
subtracting whatever will help to clearness in giving out 
not acquired all at once, no 
the determination 
auth“r 


ward form and living reality, are 
matter what the 
the artist to produce his best. 


gifts or of 
The 
several years over these graphic portraits of 
the his 
way, seemed fashioned by nature to cope with that 
of difficulties which beset his path. No earthly motive could 
have supported them in their prolonged hardships, for their 
as the plaudits 


be natural 


has now been 
laboring for 
missionary pioneers. These heroes, each in own 


7 
Cciass 


life was a burial in deepest oblivion, so far 
or honors of the world were concerned. They never dreamed 
that they were winning for themselves an immortality here 


and hereafter. 


The missionaries whose lives are fittingly enshrined in 
the series now before us labored and suffered among the 
Algonquins, who at one time claimed as their own almost 
all the upper regions of the North American continent. 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
and all the country from Labrador to Alaska was theirs, 


except where the Esquimaux lived in the East, the Kituna- 
hans in the far Northwest, and the Hurons, Petuns and 
Neutrals in the region near Georgian Bay. A great part of 
this territory was visited by the author during the prepara- 
tion of this last volume, and the familiarity thus acquired 
with the ancient haunts and rendezvous of these tribes 
has been of immense assistance in the graphic portrayal of 
the lives of the men who sought to win them to Christ. 
The narrative is greatly relieved by the fact that several 
of these old missionaries were identified with the great events 


‘ 
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of the day. The Catholic who studies their lives will get 
a firmer grasp on the earlier and formative period of the 


history of Canada and of the Northeastern and North Cen 


tral states. “Thus Albanel,” we are told, “ was sent to find 
Radisson at the North Sea; Sylvie and Maret and Dalmas 
were in the wild raids of Iberville; Marquette was with 
Joliet in the discovery of the Mississippi; Druillettes was 
the envoy of Quebec to the magnat f Boston, and the 
death of Rale was the end of a fight for the possession of 
the State of Maine.” It must have been with no little satis 
faction that Father Campbell laid down his pen on the 
completion of the last sketch in this volume. He had finished 
the anxious labors of years With like satisfaction the 
reader will feel that the separate story of how these heros 
fought and how they won has been told for all time by a 
worthy pen. The reading of these deeds of heroism will 


make the Catholic prouder of the Faith which could animate 
and inspire these seemingly frail men, and mayhap will be 
a summons to resist manfully in his own daily encounte: 
with the forces of evil the temptations that would lead him 
in the fight 


3; 


to throw away his armor or become recreant 


The Origin and Growth of the American Constitution. 


HANNIS TAYLOR. Boston and New York: Houghton Mit 


$4.00 net. 


By 
flin Company. 

“The Constitution of 
in a formal way only once since 1804, a period of one hundred 


the United States has been amended 


and seven years. And yet, during all the time it has been 
passing rapidly, despite its rigid and dogmatic form, through 
a marvelous process of unparalleled development, chiefly 


through the subtle agency of judge-made law ever flowing 
from a generous fountain, the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” In nearly fourteen hundred cases, that august tri 
bunal has been called upon to construe the organic law 
which resulted from the deliberations of the Convention of 
1787. 

It is with a feeling of satisfaction that one takes up this 
stately volume, for the most cursory glance at its table oi 
contents reveals the treasure that it holds. The United 


without a history 


States is sometimes said to be a country 

because it has no past; it is too recent, too modern. But 
however this may be, it is instructive to trace “The Evolu 
tion of the Typical American State” from the invasion of 


Angle and Saxon through the royal houses of England from 
the to the Stuarts. The first feeble attempt 

union, from that of the New 1643 to 
the Articles of Confederation in 1777, prepared the way for 
that “more perfect union” for which all sighed, though with 
but the one all-important element of 


Normans 


England colonies in 


fears for the outcome; 


strength and stability seemed far from realization. It was 
at the time when all seemed darkest that a master mind 
solved the difficulty of strength in union without loss of in 


dividuality. Peletiah Webster was the genius that achieved 
the feat, and to him a grateful posterity ought to do justice, 
though it be It required no great ability to 
point out the inherent of Articles Con- 
federation; but where true inventiveness was demanded was 
in hitting upon the proper remedies. That ‘wholly novel 
theory,” as the Constitution was styled by De Tocqueville, 
was not the outcome of mere chance, was not the result of 
it owed its 


even tardy. 


weaknesses the of 


a sort of inspiration or of sundry compromises: 
existence to a closet philosopher, a political economist who 
thought long and deeply, and saw his thoughts appropriated 
by men in the public eye. 

The compromises of the Constitution were no part of Web- 
ster’s theory. They came as a matter of course, when the 
varied and conflicting interests of the States were to be 
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reconciled. Chief among these compromises were those on 
African slavery. The rise, progress, and final disappearance 
of this “local institution” in connection with national growth 
furnish matter for a valuable chapter. But if we were to 
call attention to every point of special importance in the 
work we should find ourselves constrained to reproduce the 
table of contents; for even the recent phases of our civil 
and political life, the colonial system, for example, and trusts 
and monopolies, receive ample attention. 

An appendix contains twenty select documents bearing 
upon our constitutional growth. These begin with the new 
England Confederation of 1643, and include William Penn’s 
“Briefe and Plaine Scheam” for uniting the colonies, issued 
in 1697, and other attempts at forming a political bond among 
the early settlements. 

Prefixed to the work is a table of cases in which the Con- 
stitution has been construed by the Supreme Court, many 
of which are quite fully presented and discussed in the 
volume, 

Although we may have to reconcile ourselves to the 
thought that, in the natural course of events, the victims of 
demagogism will always be many, there is much comfort 
for the serious-minded in the diligent perusal of “The Origin 
of the Constitution.” i. 3. 


and Growth American 


Early Christian Hymns. Translations of the Verses of the 
Most Notable Latin Writers of the Early and Middle Ages. By 
Danie, JosepH DonAnor. New York: The Grafton Press. 

This book has come to us so late—it was published three years 
ago—that we are of the opinion that it does not call for a 
lengthy review at present. Indeed, it scarcely needs it, since 
it has met with more than ordinary approbation from many dis- 
tinguished writers. We take pleasure, however, in once more 
recalling it to the attention of the public as an excellent 
literary achievement and a book of keen interest to lovers oi 
poetry and Christian history. 

Christian hymnody is not an unexplored field in literature. 
St. Ambrose is usually styled the father of Latin hymnody. St. 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, is one of its great poets. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it reached its zenith, chiefly 
through the genius of Adam of St. Victor. After the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries it began to decline. Mr. Donahoe’s book 
gives some idea of the earlier work done in the field. 

As the descriptive sub-title points out, the field covered by 
these metrical versions is chronologically very extensive. The 
translations have been done in a spirit of reverence and fidelity 
for the original hymns and with a command over the technical 
difficulties of vernacular verse which cooperate to give us at 
one and the same time a faithful rendering of the ancient hymn 
and a natural freshness and grace in its modern attire. Short 
eketches in prose give the necessary historical and biographical 
settings for the poems. We know of no better book service- 
able as an introduction to an interesting subject of study for the 


English reader. x * & 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange 1533-1584. By RutH 
Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This interesting book presents us with the story of the 
revolt of the Netherlands against Spanish domination. The 
chief figure in it is William, surnamed the Taciturn or Silent, 
who would be more properly called the Dissimulator. The 
son of one of the original Protestants of Holland, he lived 
as a Catholic while he was the ward of Charles V; then be- 
came a Lutheran, and, when he had made up his mind that 
Calvinism suited his Dutch subjects better than any other 
religious point of view, he adopted that form of belief. He 
was not insincere or untruthful, says his biographer, but 
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was essentially an opportunist; a distinction which it is diffi- 
cult to accept. William the Silent who was tediously gar- 
rulous, at least when he put his pen to paper, was intent 
only on his own political advancement, and the end justified 
the means for him in every circumstance of his life. He 
was married four times. One of his wives was a 
cripple who had a fierce temper, took to drink, fell 
into adultery, and became insane; another was a runaway 
French nun. He was also interested in other ladies who 
had no matrimonial claims upon him. He was a skilful in- 
triguer, and was finally assassinated after his rupture with 
his French ally, Anjou. Previous to that another attempt 
had been made on his life. Of course our author will grow 
infatuated with her subject, but it is doubtful if the average 
American will relish the attempted comparison of William 
the Silent with Lincoln and Washington. On the whole, 
however, the story of those dreadful times is interestingly 
told, and there are some graphic pictures drawn with a few 
strokes, as, for instance, the assassination of William, and 
the hideous scene of the preacher standing before the prison 
bars, giving spiritual comfort to the crazy and drunken Ann 
of Saxony, who had been incarcerated after her infidelity. 
In stories of this period the average writer eagerly takes 
the opportunity of having a fling at Papists and the Pope 
and the Church in general. It is gratifying to be able to 
say that this biography of the Unpleasant William is sin- 
gularly free from such blemishes. =e S 





When Tennyson died, not quite twenty years ago, many were 
sure that his popularity could not decay. A few dared to doubt. 
Which party was right the following facts seem to indicate: 

John Love has just published the “Journals of Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber”, edited by her son, Montague Guest, and annotated 
vy Egan Mew. He asks two guineas for the book, a price that 
warrants one in expecting first-rate work. The editor tells how 
Tennyson took the subject of one of his Idylls, the story’ of 
Geraint and Enid, from Lady Charlotte’s translation of “Ma- 
binogion” ; and how, meeting Lady Charlotte, he asked the quan- 
tity of E in Enid, as “in one of the passages of the book he had 
written, ‘Geraint wedded Enid’”, which could not go unless the 
E were long. On being told that it was short he “altered the 
phrase to ‘Geraint married Enid.’” 

Tennyson wrote neither the one phrase nor the other, for 
neither can fit the metre of the Idylls. From this we judge that 
neither Mr. Guest nor Mr. Mew knew the poet. The first edition 
of the Idylls contained these four, Enid, Vivien, Elaine and 
Guinevere. The phrase alluded to was not hard to find, as it 
occurs in the fourth line of the first, which opened thus: 


“The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court, 
A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of that great order of the Table Round, 
Had wedded Enid.” 
As Mr. Guest states, later editions have “married.” 

One may excuse the editor and the annotator on the plea of 
not having an ear for verse. But how can one excuse the re- 
viewer in the Guardian for quoting, without correcting, Mr. 
Guest’s words? The class represented by that great Church of 
England periodical used to have Tennyson at its fingers’ ends. 
It was an oversight, perhaps. Turn one page to “Authors of 
Quotations.” A correspondent quotes: 

“And all the lavish hills 
The murmur of a happy Pan.” 
and asks: “Who is the author, and what is the missing word?” 

A Guardian reader, and a Guardian editor; and neither recog- 
nizes lines from “In Memoriam”! Surely Tennyson’s popularity 
is waning. It is to be deplored; for what are English men and 
women reading instead? 
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EDUCATION 


The decree of Pius X, directing that 
voung children be admitted to the privilege 
of First Holy Communion at an earlier 
age than has hitherto been the custom, 
is, we believe, already very generally ob- 
served. A few timid souls, here and there, 
have been slow to perceive its practical 
wisdom because of the fear besetting them 
that the new practice will create difficulties 
in keeping up our Catholic schools. These 
affirm that the most effective plea with 
parents, to induce them to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools, has been the need 
of thorough grounding in the Catholic 
Faith before these latter admitted 
to First Communion. Once this privilege 
was enjoyed, they added, many parents 
would no longer recognize the necessity of 
entrusting their children to a Catholic 
school. With the introduction of the new 
practice this abuse will grow, they fear; 


were 


children will no longer be held in Catholic | 


training until they shall have finished their 
elementary education, and, in consequence, 
the difficulty, already serious enough, of 
building up strong classes in the higher 
grades of grammar schools will be inten- 
sified, whilst the careful forming of young 
people in piety and in the thorough instruc- 
tion hitherto assured will undoubtedly suf- 
fer in proportion. 
* * * 

We confess our inability to see the force 

of this argument. A too ready yielding to 


it on the part of certain well-meaning but | 


imprudent leaders has, we are convinced, 
given life to’a very unwise acceptance of 
what appears to be a radically unsound 


view of the place Catholic schools should | 


hold in our esteem. Indeed, we are not 


averse to the contention frequently ex- | | 
| conduct in later life will be problematic. | 


too close correlation 
between the Catholic 


that this 
to exist 


pressed 
affirmed 


Man. | 
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| school and the preparation of the child for | 
the reception of the Sacraments is rather | 
| hurtful to the Catholic idea than helpful. | 
Of course it is heartily to be commended | 
that due provision be made for the careful | 


preparation of children for the supremely 
important act of their young lives, the wor- 


| thy reception of First Holy Communion. 
Yet any plan which makes this a sort of | 
pays no} 


unum necessarium, and which 


| great heed to the need of after years—to 


the need that this first preparation be fol- 


lowed up by a thorough grounding in re- | 
ligion, so that the faith and piety of pupils | 


may grow and develop through all the 


yeafs of school training, appears to be 
little in accord with the essential idea of | 
religious education. 


* * * 


,esides, who has the right to claim that 
the new custom will occasion any 
lapse from correct Catholic action as the 
objectors referred to appear to take for 
granted? The necessity of sending Cath- 
olic children to the Catholic school becomes, 
if anything, even more important than 
hitherto, and Catholic parents will readily 
understand this. If the Holy Father de- 
sires these little 
Holy Communion 
knowledge of divine things, he also insists 
and demands that the children thus priv-| 
ileged be afterwards fully instructed in 
their holy religion, and that they be per- | 
mitted to enjoy every advantage of Cath- 
olic education open to them. Good 
Catholics have never failed to contend that 


ones to be 


with barely sufficient 


home influence alone, even, when supple- | 
mented by one or two instructions a week | 
by the parish priest, is not sufficient to | 
safeguard the faith of young people during | 
the years of school training. As Bishop | 
Fox, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, says in a 
pastoral lately read in the churches of his 


| diocese, “it is the lukewarm, the weak, the | 


indifferent Catholic, the proud and disobe- | 

dient Catholic who permits his children to | 

suffer shipwreck of the Faith, because in 

his unwise thought of fancied worldly ad- 

vantage, he keeps them from the only 

hope of saving them, the Catholic school.” 
* * * 


It seems to us that the good people who | 
are worried over the future of our Cath- | 
olic schools, because of the blessed practice | 
now become fairly general of admitting 
children to First Communion at an early 
age, need but be reminded of ordinary first | 
principles. We Catholics insist upon the | 
religious training of our children because | 
it is an historical fact that the morality of | 
a people degenerates into some form of 
hedonism, utilitarianism or stoicism when 
it is not based on religion. It is equally 
certain that if religion is not taught in 
childhood and vouth, its influence over 








Unless religion supplies from the earliest 





such | 


admitted to! 
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days of training a fundamental sanction 
binding the individual, his intelligence may 
come to know and proclaim, haltingly, it is 
true, and with some error, the law of right 
and wrong which is inscribed in the heart, 
| but it will not be normally possible to train 
the will to those habits which make for 
and conscientious manhood and 


upright 
womanhood. 
x * x 

Now, this principle is fundamental. No 
matter what the policy of our leaders may 
be regarding the discipline touching the ad- 
mission of young people to the privilege of 
|early Communion, its obligation is ever 
the same. The Holy Father, in his zeal to 
renew all things in Christ, is eager that 
young children be helped in the earliest 
possible days of their character formation 
by the grace of the Sacraments comforting 
| and strengthening them by its inherent 
and essential activity. But he carefully 
warns us that this will be but a helpful 
condition, and that with it there must be 
the assured accompaniment of the religious 
education always demanded by Catholic 
teaching. Young people must be well 
grounded in their holy religion, he declares, 
| in all the years of their training and for- 
mation, that their faith and piety may 
| grow and develop as their being and life 
increase into the full maturity of their 
M. J. O'C. 


powers. 


ECONOMICS 


Conservation of natural resources is be- 
coming important in economics. It should 
have become so long ago. More than fifty 
years have passed since the great Lord 
Derby raised a warning voice in Parlia- 
ment. But prophets have to cry in the 
wilderness for many a long day before the 
hour of listening to them comes; and in 
1857, when free trade doctrines were the 
only gospel, any message speaking of their 
restriction stood no chance of a hearing. 

Swedish iron has been in demand for a 
long time on account of its purity. <A 
congress of Swedish economists has been 
considering the propriety of restricting its 
export in order to conserve the supply; 
and this led to the discussion of the ques- 
tion, whether iron or coal stand in greater 


need of conservation. Considered in the 
abstract, it has an obvious solution. Iron 
is not utterly consumed in the using. 


Much perishes by oxidation in the work- 
ing, by the loss of smaller articles, by the 
rusting of neglected ironwork, by fric- 
tion, by the sinking of ships, etc.; but most 
of it remains to be worked over and over 
again. Coal, on the contrary, perishes in 
its first using. Considering it in the con- 
crete, however, a member of the congress 
attempted to prove that iron has the 
greater need. He alleged that there is no 
substitute for the metal, the demand for 
which grows year by year, whereas the in- 
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1 ar 5 4 1 
what are England and America the better 
for that we have mentioned? The people 
who cross the Atlantic in the first cabin 


get a week, more or less, of barbaric splen- 
dor, and the second cabin people get pro- 
portionately the Why, then, not 
stretch out these experiences for ten or 
twelve What advantage 
comes out of crossing the ocean in'a week 


same, 


days? practical 
or less, to justify the consumption of coal? 
rhe mails do not call for it, since in urgent 
matters one 


can the cable 


Vanity, rivalry, the mad desire for speed 


always use 
and present gain seem to be at the bottom 
of the whole affair. One could read in the 
papers that the Mauretania and Lusitania 
are public The 
the Olympic on her 
first voyage from New York to Southamp- 
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outclassed in estimation. 


passage money for 
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Conservation of coal could brine 
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another 
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coal has, in addition to other vantages, 
that of being practically smokeless if prop- 
erly managed It is, therefore, the very 
best for war vessels, and adds greatly to 
their efficiency The English nation is 
groaning under its burden of naval ex- 
penditure, and the English coal owners. 
intent upon profit, are filling every foreion 
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of this Catholic | 
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the creation ideal ife, 
bu 
arable in action, the school is the 
potent and far-reaching. True it is, 
the school cannot exert fully its powers 
for good without the support of clergy 
and people, from whom are to come the 
the material to 
of education with a 
with the ability 
our part to build 


and means 
the 
success commensurate 
of the It 
the schools and to equip them, so as to 


he 


children 


carry on work 


1s 


teacher. 


teacher the most favorable en- 


vironment, and above all to: place under 


the teacher the best possible children, 
prepared in home and church for the 
formative work of the teacher. 

“These conditions placed, the best 


possible results should he expected. But 
a rule. 


these conditions are placed as 


You teachers will admit that clergy and 
are giving you the best possil 
work. 

and 


people 
uid 


(our 


in the prosecution of your 
schools are admirably built 


equipped. Our children are the best in 
the world, even in the environment of 
American cities; bright, docile, re- 
of authority, obedient. affection- 
able. With 


-onditions existing generally, what shall 


ur li¢ T 
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[ savy of the results of your work, as it 
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school and college to the 


and | 
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say, in the name ol 
g to you 
teach friends of Catholic educa- 
tion here assembled, that the system of 
‘atholic education, of which you are the 


ives me pleasure to 


lergy and people, delegates, 


and 


ers 


xponents, in its results in 


and worthy of 


every depart- 


t is most gratifying 
ymmendation. 
beneficially felt 1 
*hurch and The light of God's 
toly revelation is being-spread in men’s 
; and minds, as it was of old in the 
sway the Catholic 
the domain of education was 


menest Cc 


n 


7 elle 
Your work 1s 


State. 


1 the of 


en 
in 
supreme and unquestioned, and when the 
Christian civilization 


foundations of our 
: 


were laid by the Catholic Church, 
through its system of Chrsitian educa- 
tion 

“The masses are being trained in the 


knowledge, love and service of God. 
Young hearts are being filled with holy 
thoughts, and with the 
knowledge of holy things, and our whole 


with 


young minds 


national life is being leavened 
Christian principles. 

“Through you, Catholic teachers, this 
great work is being done, and well done. 
We of the clergy, and people, testify to 
this in time and out of time. Our 
crowded school rooms, our costly school 
buildings, and the generous and grateful 


support given you by our people bear 


| witness that you are doing well.” 


SCIENCE 


The Chilian government has just placed 
a contract with the Electric Boat Company 


lof New York for two submarines, which 


will cost about $500,000 apiece. They will 


| be assembled at Seattle, and are to make 
'the voyage to Chile, a distance of 7,000 


ible | 


university, it! 





miles, under their own power. 





Geologists in session at the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress, held at Stock- 
holm, were divided in their opinion touch- 
ing the possibility of an iron famine. Prof. 
Sjégren regards the iron reserves as prac- 
inexhaustible. From actual compu- 
tation, he estimates the available ore supply 
of the world at 425,000,000,000 tons. Prof. 
Kemp was of the same mind, predicting 
a diminished demand in iron ore, now that 
we are passing from the age of steel to that 
of cement. The critical point, he main- 
tained, is not the ore supply, but the cok- 

g M. Lindman, Prime 
Minister of Sweden, advocated 
strongly the conservation of the iron ores 
over that of coal, alleging that water sup- 
ply offers a permanent source of heat and 


tically 


ing coals’ exhaustion. 
however, 


power. 


“Converted Steel,” a recent alloy of iron, 
has proven itself a rival in price over ordi- 
nary malleable iron, and at the same time 
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far superior to the other product in its 
qualities. Though the details of the pro- 
cess of manufacture have been kept secret, 
that 
charcoal pig-iron, and that the annealing, 


is known the main ingredient is 
a muffle-furnace, is completed in 
The tensile 
to 29,000 


iron, and 


in 
the short space of three days. 
gth measured up 
pounds in of malleable 
the coefficient of elongation is exception- 
ally high. The metal lends itself readily 
0 the tool, being uniform throughout. If 
defect there be, it shows on the surface, 
is spared the disappoint- | 
of encountering blow-holes in the | 
of tooling. Castings may be 
made from this metal weighing up to 1,200 
pounds and of up to 6-inch section. 


aore 


has been 


stre! 


excess 


tis 


and the machinist 
ment 


course his 


I:xperiments to determine the best alloy | 
for permanent that chro- | 
mium alone added to iron free from car- | 
bon does not suit, whereas a combination 
of 5/6 of one per cent. of the same ele- 
ment with 0.75 to 1.00 per cent. of silicon 
or 0.3 to 0.5 per cent. of carbon is very | 
suitable. Increasing the manganese en- 
hances the coercive force, but reduces cor- 
respondingly the retentivity until 10.41 per 
cent. is reached, at which the iron becomes 
magnetic. he addition of vanadium aug- 
“ments magnetic hardness, sinary alloys | 
of tungsten and iron are useless, but one | 
with 40 per cent. of vanadium shows ex- 


magnets show 


ceptional qualities. 
I’. Tonporr, S.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


A special cable to the New York Sun, 
dated Rome, May 30, was as follows: 

“The Right Rev. James J. Keane, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has been appointed tit- 
ular Archbishop of Cuis.” 

Several of our Catholic contemporaries 
copied this statement, which, as later 
and more reliable information from 
Rome now shows, should have been, 
that Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, 
having resigned that see, had been trans- 
lated to the ancient titular archbishopric 
of Cuse, in Egypt. . 


The three, days’ celebrations an-| 
nounced in AMERICA, May 20, to mark 
the centenary of the founding of the 
College of St. Hyacinthe, Province of 
Quebec, Canada, were caried out most | 
successfully. They were attended by} 
the highest dignitaries of Church and 
State and by upwards of 2,000 graduates | 
On June 22, at the | 
closing banquet, in 1,500 guests 
took part, the elevation of Canon Cho- 
quette, President of the institution, to 
the dignity of domestic prelate to His 
Holiness the Pope was proclaimed by 





and former students. 
which 
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the Rt. Rev. A. X. 
of the diocese. 


Bernard, tthe Bishop 


the Socialist body appears 


In Hungary 


not to follow the prudent tactics the or- 
in its propaganda in the 


Here its leaders proclaim 


ganization uses 
United States. 
the movement to be purely social and eco- 
nomic in its aims; it is not concerned, 
they say, with the religion of its follow- 
ers and it is opposed to no Church or- 
ganization. In Hungary the Socialists 
favor no such half-way measures, They 
attack Catholic Church and 
frankly acknowledge their purpose to 
align their organization in hostile array 
against her influence with the Hungarian 
people. <A favorite object of their anti- 
religious warfare is found in the religious 


openly the 
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incidents as the appearance of the Priest- 
Mayor of the little town of Goriano, in 
Sicily, among the municipal chiefs in at- 
tendance of the unveiling of the Victor 
Emmanuel monument give the lie to these 
pretensions. We are told that he was vo- 


ciferously welcomed upon his appearance 


in Rome with the other Mayors, that he 


was acclaimed a hero, whose patriotism 
would not permit him to heed the ex- 
pressed wish of Pius X that Catholics 


should abstain from every active participa- 
tion in the festivities. As usual the 
emies of the Church have exulted without 
reason, The hero not a 
The Archbishop of the diocese of Aquila, 
whence the Priest-Mayor is said to have 
come, denies that Don Giulio Paolucci, 
Mayor of Goriano, ever received priestly 


eri- 


is priest at all. 


| orders, 


orders established in the kingdom. The 
excellent work these do in the many} 
places in which the various orders have 


houses is ignored, and their organization is 
slanderously termed “die tote Hand” (the 
dead Hand). To meet the attacks 
upon them, Catholic leaders are satisfied 


'to point to the splendid record achieved 


made | 


by the various religious communities in 


the social activities to which they give 
themselves. For example, the 
the mother-house of the Brothers of Char- 


ity in Budapest published in May an ac- 


Prior of | 


count of the work done by these religious | 


last year. They have charge of fourteen 
hospitals, thirteen in Hungary and one in 
Agram; 8,866 patients were cared for in 
the Hungarian institutions during the year 
1910, of whom 4,744 were treated in Buda- 
pest alone; in the same year the Agram 
hospital received 6,510 patients. In 1910, 
too, 213,698 outdoor patients were cared 
for in Hungary, 78,291 of them in the cap- 
ital city and 25,171 received the ministra- 
tions of the Brothers in Agram. The 
Budapest hospital, controlled by these re- 
ligious, was entirely rebuilt in 1903, and 
is now conceded to be a model institution, 


equipped to the last detail with every con- | 








venience demanded by the most up-to-date | 


surgical and medical methods. Of the 
patients admitted to the institution last 
year, 3,372 were Catholics, 148 were Greek 
Schismatics, 46 were members of various 
Oriental rites, 543 were Reformed Calvin- 
ists, 273 were Evangelicals, 334 were Jews 
and 28 were Unitarians. 





The special course in sociological work 
Munich-Gladbach for 
lay, 


to be given in 


Americans, clerical and is an- 
nounced to take place immediately after 
the close of the Catholic Congress in 
Mainz (Mayence), August 6-10. The 
lecturers and instructors who will direct 
the work have been selected from the 
trained specialists of the German Volks- 
verein staff. The registration of several 
American priests who mean to follow 
the course is already announced; and a 
considerable number of American Sem- 
inarians, studying in Europe, have de- 
clared their intention to. attend the lec- 


tures. Purses have been generously 
offered by individual societies here in 
the States, as well as by the State 
Federations of German allied organiza- 
tions: in New York, Missouri, Minne- 


sota and Illinois, and the local Federa- 
tions of Brooklyn and New York City, 
to meet the expenses of those volunteer- 
ing to pursue the course. The only con- 
dition imposed by the Volksverein peo- 
ple in Munich-Gladbach is that a sufh- 
cient number of students enter upon the 
work. They desire a class of at least 
fifteen to twenty, in order to maké the 
labor worth the while. Full information 
regarding the very worthy project can 
be had upon application to the Secretary 
of the Centralverein, 18 South 6th Street, 


| St. Louis, Missouri. 


In reports sent out from Rome descrip- | 


tive of the festivities marking the jubilee 
»f United Italy every effort is made to em- 


| phasize the civic and national character of 


the celebrations. 
foreigners are to be left under the impres 
sion that there was in the jubilee holiday 
making no thought of any disrespect to 
the Holy Father and no intention to make 


the occasion one of anti-papal demonstra- | 


tion. 


The purpose is manifest: | 
The speakers on the 


Unfortunately, press renorts of such | 


Loreto Academy, Niagara Falls, Arch 
diocese of Toronto, celebrated its golden 
jubilee June 20-22. The first day was given 
over to the commencement exercises; the 
second was Alumnze Dey, ard the third 
was devoted to the rel'gious celebration. 


respective days were 
the Rt. Mer. J. J. McCann, Vicar 
General; the Very Rev. A. Kreidt, O.C.C., 
and the Rev. J. T. Kidd, D.D., the admin 
the The nuns are 
of of the 


Rev. 


vacant see. 


the 


istrator of 


in affiliation Irish branch 
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Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, | 
founded in 1821, by Mother Frances Ball, 


under the direction of Archbishop Murray 


of Dublin. Bishop Power called them to 


Toronto in 1847. Besides their mother- 
house at the Loreto Abbey, Toronto, the 
religious have other houses in Toronto, 


in the United States at Chicago, Jo- 
ind Sault Ste. Marie. 

Very Rev. John E. Gunn, S.M., D.D., has 
been appointed to the See of Natchez, to 
in 


ind 
liet 


succeed the late Bishop Heslin. Born 
lyrone, 1863, Dr. Gunn entered the Marist 
in Dundalk, and won high 


honors in the Royal Irish University and the 


Congregation 


Gregorian University, Rome. Having taught 


in France and Ireland, he was appointed, 
1892, to the Chair of Moral Theology in 

Marist Seminary, Washington, D.C., 
ind in 1898 opened a new parish in At- 
lanta, Ga., where he founded a new church, 


a flourishing college for 
1 


boy Ss, and a girls’ 
lectured 
defence, and took 
1 leading part in all Catholic activities. 


high school, wrote and much in 


Catholic exposition and 


PERSONAL 
The appointment by the Consistorial 
Congregation of Very Rev. Michael 


O'Doherty to the bishopric of Zambo- 
ango, Philippine Islands, rati- 

1 by the Holy Father. Born in Mayo, 
Father O’Doherty was ordained for 
of Achonry, and had 
worked some years on the Irish Mission 


‘ 
has been 


S72, 
lis native diocese 
when he was selected by the Bishops of 
[reland for the Rectorship of the Irish 
College, The ability and 
tact he displayed in that office suggested 
the of his appointment to the 
Philippine bishopric. He has been suc- 
ceeded in the Rectorship of Salamanca 
by his brother, Rev. Denis O'Doherty, of 
Elphin. 


Salamanca. 


htness 


Bishop Maes of Covington, Ky., has is- 
the call for the fifth National Con- 
egress of the Encharistic League, to meet 
in Cincinnati, September 28th to October 1. 


sued 


rhe Right Rev. J. Henry Tihen, the new 
Bishop of Lincoln, Neb., was consecrated 
at the pro-Cathedral, Wichita, Kansas, on 
July 6 


Under the direction of the Rev. Dr, D. 
J. Hickey, of Brooklyn, the Catholic 
Summer School opened its nineteenth ses- 
sion at its picturesque site on the shore 
of Lake Champlain with a solemn Mass on 
Sunday, July 2 


~. 





In cooperation with the “safe and sane 
celebration” plan for the Fourth of July, 
Archbishop Moeller, of Cincinnati, allowed 


the church bells to be rung for five min- 


| joined the Basilian Fathers. 


utes on the morning of the day, and offi-| flourishing commercial enterprises, was 
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cially advised his people to celebrate in a/ President of the Louisiana Savings Bank, 


manner that would not endanger life and 


limb. 


OBITUARY 


The Most Rev. Denis O’Connor, C.S.B., 
D.D., former Archbishop of Toronto, Can- 


ada, died at St. Basil’s Novitiate, Toronto, 
on June 30. He retired from his office 
three years ago, owing to ill health, and 
was succeeded by Archbishop McEvay. 
Upon the death of the latter Archbishop 
O’Connor resumed the administration of 
the diocese, pending the appointment of a 
successor, He was born at Pickering, near 
Toronto, seventy years ago, of Irish par- 


ents. 


and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1863. On his return to Canada he was 
made a professor in his alma mater, but 


soon relinquished that position to become | 


Superior of the College’ of the Assump- 
tion, Sandwich. 


of Toronto in June, 1899. 





The Province of Ontario, Can., has lost 
one of her most esteemed priests, the Rev. 
Dr. Teefy, C.S.B., of Toronto. 
Teefy was born at Richmond Hill, On- 
tario, in 1849, After his graduation from 
the University of Toronto he was for sev- 


eral years connected, as professor or prin- 


schools and colleges 
feeling a call to the priesthood, he 
entered the Montreal Seminary, and finally 
Father Teefy 
was ordained in 1878, and then began his 
life at St. Michael’s College, To- 
ronto, first as professor, and from 1889 as 
president. Highmindedness, 
of purpose, devotion to the Church and to 
higher Catholic education, prudence, sim- 
plicity and charity were some of the char- 
acteristics of his life. His pen was ever 
active in the cause of the Church. He was 
for seven years the chief editorial writer 
of the Catholic Record, and published a 


cipal, with several 


until, 


work 


valuable history of the Church in On-| 


tario, under the title of “The Archdiocese 
of Toronto and Archbishop Walsh”, which 
appeared in 1892. The book is a mine of 
information for future historians. In 
1909 Dr. Teefy represented his religious 
brethren at the First Plenary Council of 
Quebec, and last summer attended the 
General Chapter of the Basilian Congre- 
gation, held in Europe. 





George W. Young, a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Knights of Columbus 
and a leading banker of New Orleans, died 
in that city, June 22, Born in New Or- 
leans, 1848, and educated by the Christian 
Brothers, 


Educated at St. Michael’s College, | 
Toronto, he afterwards studied in France, | 


In 1890 he was appointed | 
Bishop of London, in succession to Arch- | 
bishop Walsh, and translated to the See | 


John Read | 


steadfastness | 


he attained control of several | 


and Vice-President and manager of the 
| Canal-Louisiana Bank, He was elected to 
'the State Legislature on the anti-lottery 
| ticket, and, while avoiding office, took a 
leading part in every movement for good 
| government in city and State, Meanwhile 
'he devoted his best energies to Catholic 
interests. An earnest worker in the St. 
| Vincent de Paul Society for forty years, 
| he served for half that period as president 
| of his parish conference, and was a mem- 
| ber of the State Superior Council and of 
'the National Council of the Society. He 
organized the Knights of Columbus in 
Louisiana, was elected State Deputy and 
was a permanent member of the National 
Council. He was prominent in the Feder- 
ation of Catholic Societies, was a charter 
member of the Marquette Association for 
the establishment of Loyola University, 
'and was an influential, though generally a 
silent factor in forwarding every Catholic 
enterprise. The New Orleans Picayune 
says of him editorially: “Prominent in 
business, in charity, in good works and in 
/every way a credit to the city, he was a 
patriot and a Christian of the highest char- 
acter, and his taking away was a public 
| loss.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Work FOR THE FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thousands of members of the Federation 
of Catholic Societies use the lines of the 
elevated railways of Manhattan Borough 
every day, and it seems strange to me that 
neither as individuals nor as an organiza- 
tion have they made any protest against 
an advertising poster displayed, for some 
time past, at nearly every station, that is a 
most outrageous insult to every Catholic 
| instinct and tradition. I refer to the hide- 
/ous caricature of a monk that is used by 
|an English firm to attract notice to the 
| brand of liquor they manufacture. It is 
one of the most offensive. manifestations 
'of a contempt for Catholic opinion seen 
on our streets for years, and it is almost 
incredible that, in this large and influential 
Catholic community it has been tolerated 
'so long without proper action for its sup- 
| pression. 
| If a representation to the well-known 
|advertising firm that controls the bill- 
| boards along the elevated railroad stations 
| does not secure the removal of these in- 
sulting signs, a formal complaint to the 
| Public Service Commission will probably 
compel the necessary action in the matter. 
| It is not possible that the Catholic tax- 
| payers in this city will allow three of the 
| leading streets of the Borough to be used 
'to defame their religion and its ministers. 
| SENEX. 
New York, July 4. 











